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SJ he ff ae Ep age 


Having called attention to Champlain’s rudimentary bird sane- 
tuary at Port Royal as probably the first on the North American 
continent, perhaps a reference to one of the earliest bird sanctu- 
aries, as we today understand the term, in Great Britain may be of 
interest. I found it on pages 81-82 of Traveller’s Luck, by E. V. 
Lucas (1921): 


“To me one of Waterton’s greatest attractions is his establish- 
ment of a bird sanctuary in his park. At a cost of nine thousand 
pounds he built a wall eight feet high, the money having been saved, 
as he used to say, by the wine he had not drunk. This abstinence 
began with a promise to his tutor in 1798, and was never broken. 
Within the enclosure nothing might be killed. ‘Waterton,’ says his 
biographer, ‘never fired a shot within his park, never permitted 
dogs or keepers to range the woods, nor allowed a boat on the lake 
from Michaelmas Day to May Day. Along with the herons, ancient 
princes among game, flourished the modern lords, the pheasants, 
in the presence of every species of vermin, save the most destructive 
vermin of all, the animal-destroyer who goes by the name of a game- 
keeper. Nature herself preserves the balance, with little interference 
from man, who is apt in his ignorance to shoot the policeman under 
the belief that he is killing the thief. The owls and kestrels which 
prey upon mice, the numerous birds which feed upon insects and 
grubs, would long ago have been exterminated, if the power of past 
generations of farmers had been equal to their folly. . . . Nothing 
has done so much to propagate sounder opinions as the essays and 
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Jacques Cartier’s “Iles des Margaulx” 
By Constance D. GALLAGHER 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Joun C. GALLAGHER 


Great Bird Rock in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
The little islands of Great Bird Rock and the North Bird Rocks lie far out 


in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, sixty miles northwest by north of Cape North on 
Cape Breton and eighty miles west by north of Cape Ray, Newfoundland, and 
are included in the Magdalen Islands, which belong to the Province of Quebec. 
The land nearest them is Brion Island, which lies west by south twelve miles 
away. The nearest harbor in the Magdalens is Grande Entrée, twice that 
distance by boat. Great Bird Rock and its close neighbors the North Bird 
Rocks cannot boast of their size nor of the number of their human visitors, 
but they most certainly can be proud of their' spectacular beauty and of the 
countless thousands of birds who return year after year to breed on them. We 
know that for the past four centuries these islands have been the home of 
thousands of Gannets, Kittiwakes, and Alcids, and that they were once the 
home of the now-extinct Great Auk. There is little reason to doubt that for 
many centuries before our first record of them, ancestors of these birds were 
circling over and nesting on this remote and windswept spot. In more recent 
years naturalists have had an opportunity to visit these islands, and now the 
list of their species includes Kittiwakes, both Common and Bruennich’s 
Murres, Leach’s Petrels, Puflins, and Black Guillemots. 

Great Bird Rock stands like a lonely fortress, its red sandstone cliffs rising 
precipitously one hundred fifty feet from the sea. Its jagged, vertical, rapidly 
disintegrating walls form a myriad of tiny shelves and crevices, each provid- 
ing a roosting place for one or another of its bird inhabitants. As one in- 
dividual leaves to circle over the island or to dive into or float upon the sea, 
another flies in to take the vacant place. The island is about three hundred 
fifty yards long and from fifty to one hundred yards wide; it is treeless, and 
only its top supports any vegetation, 

For nine months of the year the lightkeeper, his wife, and his son with 
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“his wife and children live in this isolated spot, with only a rare visitor, and 
with no communication except by wireless, and no company but the birds. 
During January, February, and March, when the great gulf is frozen, they 
return to their winter home on the Magdalen Islands. So lonely is the post 
that no man is allowed to remain as lightkeeper for more than ten years. 
Even the birds desert the Rock in winter, but they are back to greet the 
lightkeeper when he returns in April. 

Great Bird Rock has had few visitors in recent years, but it is so striking 
a place that many who have seen it have written a vivid description of their 
experience. The first to describe the Rock was Jacques Cartier. In June, 
1534, he wrote in his journal: “Next day, the twenty-fifth, the weather was 
still very unfavorable; we sailed part of the day to the west and northwest 
and in the evening . .. we were heading northwest-a-quarter-west distant 
seven leagues and a half from Cape St. John; and when we wished to sail 
on, the wind changed to the northwest, so that we ran to the south fifteen 
leagues and came to three islands, of which two had coasts perpendicular like 
a wall, so that it was impossible to ascend them: between them is a small reef. 
These islands were more completely filled with birds than a field is with grass, 
which birds nest here. On the largest island was a large number of birds 
that we called margaulx, which are white and larger than a goose; these 
frequent one portion of the island, and on the other portion were the kind 
called godetz; but on the banks were the godetz and large apporrath, resem- 
bling those mentioned above. We went on the lower side of the smallest 
island, and gathered more than a thousand godetz and apporrath and loaded 
our boats with as many as we wished, and could have filled thirty boats in 
an hour. These islands received the name Margaulx Islands” (Iles des Mar- 
gaulx). Esther Averill has translated margaulx to mean Gannets: godetz to 
mean Tinkers, another name for the Razor-billed Auk; and the large appor- 
rath to mean Great Auk. It is interesting to note that in Cartier’s day there 
were three islands in this group; much of North Bird Rocks has been worn 
away by the sea’s ceaseless erosion and they now are little more than pinnacles. 
Birds cover them: they have a refuge from even the Great Rock’s occasional 
visitors. 

Audubon’s trip to Labrador carried him to Great Bird Rock, but, unfor- 
tunately, because of heavy seas, it was impossible for him to make a landing. 
In 1833 he wrote: “June 14, off the Gannett Rocks. Our anchor was raised, 
and we bid adieu to the Magdalenes. Our pilot, a Mr. Godwin from Nova 
Scotia, put the vessel towards what he called ‘The Bird Rocks,’ where he told 
us that Gannets (Sula bassana) bred in great numbers . . . About then a 
speck rose on the horizon which | was told was the Rock. We sailed well, the 
breeze increased fast, and we neared the object apace. At eleven I could 
distinguish its top plainly from the deck, and thought it covered with snow 
to the depth of several feet: this appearance existed on every portion of the 
flat projecting shelves. Godwin said, with the coolness of a man who had 
visited the Rock for ten successive seasons, that what we saw was not snow 
but Gannets. | rubbed my eyes, took my spy-glass, and in an instant the 
strangest picture stood before me. They were birds we saw a mass of 
birds of such size as | never before cast my eyes on. The whole of my party 
stood astonished and amazed, and we came to the conclusion that such a sight 
was of itself sufficient to invite any one to come across the gulf to view it at 
this season. The nearer we approached, the greater our surprise at the enor- 
mous number of these birds, all calmly seated on their eggs or newly hatched 
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Gannets on their nests, Great Bird Rock, August 7, 1951 


broods, their heads all turned to windward and toward us. The air above 
for one hundred yards, and for some distance around the whole Rock was 
filled with Gannets on the wing which from our position, made it appear as 
if a heavy fall of snow was directly above us.” A boat was launched. manned 
by the pilot. two sailors, Tom Lincoln, and Audubon’s son John, but after 
an hour without having been able to make a landing the increasing wind 
made them give up the attempt and they went on with their journey. How- 
ever, they were able to collect specimens of the Gannets, from which Audubon 
painted, against a stormy background, Plate No. 326, with the notation, 
“Gannet Rock, Gulph of St. Lawrence, June 22, 1833.” 


In 1860 Dr. Henry Bryant had the distinction of being the first naturalist to 
land. Within a few years he was followed by C. J. Maynard, William Brewster, 
and C. B. Cory. Frank M. Chapman made a trip at the close of the century and 
gives a very good account of it in his Bird Studies with a Camera. H. K. Job 
has a fascinating story of his visit to Bird Rock in his Wild Wings (1905); 
and A. C. Bent tells the story of his visit in detail in the December, 1908. 
issue of Bird-Lore. 
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Changes in transportation have affected this region little, and even nowa- 
days Bird Rock has only a rare visitor. We count it extremely good fortune 
that we were able to visit it on August 7, 1951. My husband, son, and I had 
been staying at the boarding house of Madame D’Amour at Grande Entrée, 
the most northerly of the Magdalen Islands, and were thoroughly enjoying 
our visit there, but we had been hopeful that there might come a day when 
the weather would permit the twenty-nine-mile trip to Great Bird Rock and a 
landing there. The seas are usually rough enough to bother all but those 
brought up on them, but even if one were willing to put his stomach to the 
test, it is a fact that only when the sea is calm can a landing on the Rock be 
made. We were told that one photographer had waited six weeks without 
finding such a day, and that a radio repairman had stayed at Grande Entrée 
for thirty-nine days before he found the one day which would allow him to 
land. 

The seventh of August was to be the last day of our stay on the Magdalens, 
and that morning, almost despairing of ever getting to Bird Rock, we visited 
with the fishermen on the wharf as they cleaned their catch of mackerel. 
Harold Leslie, although he had been fishing since two o'clock that morning, 
said he would attempt to take us to Bird Rock that afternoon, provided the 
noon weather report from the Marconi Station at Grindstone did not predict 
rising winds, After countless glances at the sky and what seemed endless 
hours, at one o’clock the report came through: winds of at least fifteen miles 
an hour and heavy seas running off East Point. Even though it seemed that 
there would be no possibility of our making a landing and little likelihood 
of our getting far beyond Old Harry Head, it was decided, because it was 
then or never, that we'd make a start and trust to luck that the wind would not 
increase and that the sea would moderate. It was not long before we climbed 
aboard the Lady Frazer I], a sturdy forty-five-foot fishing boat, with a decked 
over pilothouse and its dory across the stern abaft the pump. 

Harold Leslie and Albon Richard were in high spirits. They’d had good 
fishing that morning and were looking forward to this new trip with not a 
thought of fatigue. It was a bright sunny afternoon, and as we made our way 
by the cape just beyond Grand Entrée and by Oyster Island our hopes were 
high; but as we left the lee shore and rounded Old Harry Head we could see 
great breakers off East Point. We took turns with the binocular, and, not 
seeing what we wished, said little. It seemed as though we should accept our 
fate, turn back, and abandon our trip, but we were loathe to give up, and 
after a few sidelong glances to see how we were standing up under the roll 
of the open sea, our skipper decided to go on a bit further before making 
a decision, He was either very wise or we were very lucky. Rounding East 
Point wasn’t the impossibility it had seemed a few minutes before, and once 
around this great reef the wind began to drop and the sea gradually calmed. 
To us it was not the “flat ca’m” our skipper called it, but at least it seemed 
to have abandoned its desire to knock us off balance with every roll. 

Soon after we had cleared East Point, the last reaches of the Magdalen 
Islands, straight ahead on our course we saw what appeared to be a ship on 
the horizon. As we drew nearer, it took on more and more the appearance of 
a huge fortress rising out of the otherwise unbroken sea, and later it looked 
for all the world like a great rolled roast of beef with white strings tied about 
it! As we came nearer some of these strings seemed to have motion, and we 
found that we were looking at hundreds and hundreds of Gannets roosting 
on the cracks and crevices of the Rock. Over the rock and near it hundreds 
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more were whirling about, screeching incessantly. Many of these birds came 
out as if to greet us, flying gracefully overhead and at times diving from 
great heights and with incredible speed deep into the water. 

By the time we reached the Rock, the sea was quite calm and we knew we 
could try to make a landing. We anchored off Bird Rock at 5:30 P. M., put 
the dory over, and as a swell lifted it we jumped in one by one and were then 
rowed ashore. There is a small landing dock at the western shore. The little 
ladder running down from it to the sea seemed small and elusive as we bobbed 
about and tried to mount it from the dory, but with the help of strong and 
experienced hands we all made it easily. The summit of the Rock is reached 
by ladderlike steps which have a very welcome sturdy wire cable handrail. 
The steps are like those of a stepladder; one hundred forty-seven of them 
bring you to the top. Paralleling them is a track whose winch and hoist haul 
the lightkeeper’s provisions which are brought him (weather permitting) once 
a month by a supply ship. Mounting the steps, we continued to be amazed 
at the numbers of birds roosting in every crevice and by the hundreds of 
Gannets still whirling and screeching over our heads. 


When we reached the top of the Rock we found Mr. Arsenau, the light- 
keeper, and his wife in a state of great excitement. For days they had been 
radioing to Grindstone asking that a boat be sent to them, that they might 
attend the wedding of their daughter at Grindstone in the Magdalen Islands. 
Earlier that day they had again been told that no boat could make a landing. 
In bitter disappointment they had given up all hope of attending the 
marriage, so their delight was unbounded when they saw us coming. They 
had not been off the Rock since the previous April. 

We spent every minute of the daylight hours left us in taking pictures and 
in watching the birds. They were everywhere — thousands of them. Gannets 
flew overhead and roosted on the ledges; among them were fluffy down- 
covered chicks. Razor-billed Auks eyed us curiously and waddled about the 
rocky ledges. The crumbling overhanging sandstone at the edges of the Rock, 
one hundred fifty feet above the sea, seemed to give them assurance that they 
were well-protected. They seemed to know that we did not dare to venture 
too close. We saw countless Gannets many Atlantic Puffins, Kittiwakes, Razor- 
billed Auks, Common and Bruennich’s Murres, and one lone Least Flycatcher 
and one Red-breasted Nuthatch. 


At 7:45 P. M. we started down the steps to the sea. To me, one hundred 
fifty feet straight down looked much more terrifying than had the one hundred 
fifty feet straight up a few hours before. Soon we were clambering back into 
the dory and boarding the Lady Frazer //, where we joined our fishermen 
friends and the Arsenaus. The moon in its first quarter gained brightness as 
the sun’s glow faded away, and before long we saw far behind us the steady 
white beam of Bird Rock Light breaking momentarily every twenty seconds. 
The darkened shapes of birds were flying ceaselessly about. 

Soon we could see the light on Brion Island to the westward, and one by 
one the light on Entry Island, Cape Alright, and the twin lights of Grande 
Entrée appeared. It seemed as if the whole village had come down to weleome 
us in, and although it was close to midnight Madame D’Amour insisted on 
getting us a lobster dinner. 

Audubon’s words have a special meaning to all who have been to Bird 
Rock: “No man who has not seen what we have this day can form the least 
idea of the impression the sight made on our minds.” 
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Ornithologists Alive! 
IX William P. Wharton 


William P. Wharton has been 
interested in so many phases of con- 
servation during his life that he 
might well consider himself a con- 
servationist rather than an ornitholo- 
gist. He has, however, been closely 
associated with birds and bird or- 
ganizations for a number of years. 
His bird-banding station at Groton, 
Massachusetts, has been the source 
of many interesting records, and he 
is still actively engaged in attracting 
and banding many species of birds. 
More than forty Pine Grosbeaks were 
caught in his water traps this past 
winter. 

Mr. Wharton was born at Beverly, August 12, 1880. He received his early 
education at Groton School, was graduated from Harvard with an A.B. degree 
in 1903, and did graduate study at Harvard Law School in 1904-1905. 

Mr. Wharton has always taken an active interest in public affairs. He 
served the Town of Groton as selectman from 1921 to 1924, and, through 
legislative channels, he has been instrumental in getting measures adopted 
in Massachusetts and nationally relating to good forestry practice and the 
conservation of wildlife. He has served as chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Forestry Committee and of the Massachusetts Conservation Council, has 
been a member of the standing committee of The Trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions, a member of the board of directors of the New England Forestry 
Foundation, president of the Massachusetts Forest and Park Association, 
president of the National Parks Association, executive secretary of the 
American Bison Society, committee member of the Wilderness Society and 
the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, and director and 
vice-president of the National Audubon Society. He was a director of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society from 1917 to 1927, was elected an honorary 
vice-president in 1929, and is one of the Society’s most interested members. 

Mr. Wharton has constantly given support to conservation education and 
sanctuary projects. He is a life member of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, a member of the Society of American Foresters, and a council member 
of the Northeastern Bird-Banding Association. On his many trips to Wash- 
ington he makes the Cosmos Club his headquarters, of which club he is a 
member, as well as of the Harvard Clubs of New York and Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wharton both have a great love of the out-of-doors, Mr. 
Wharton watching for birds, hiking, or enjoying a swim in the invigorating 
New England waters, and the talented Mrs. Wharton finding interesting 
nature subjects to paint. Mr. Wharton has a wide acquaintance among the 
conservationists of the country. His great knowledge of this field and his 
broad interest in natural history and other branches ‘of learning make him a 
delightful companion whether in the out-of-doors or battling for some le ‘gis- 
lative measure favorable to conservation of our natural resources. C.RM. 
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Nature’s Calendar — May 


By Ricuarp HEADsSTROM 


We may well believe with the poet that “April showers bring May flowers,” 
for as May arrives on the calendar there is a sudden burgeoning forth of 
blossoms in field and meadow, in roadside thicket, in swamp and woodland. 
Indeed, the gradual awakening of nature that has been in progress for the 
previous two months now quickens rapidly in pace and everywhere there is a 
stirring and multiplying of life. 

Only yesterday, or so it seems, the woods were bleak and cheerless, howl- 
ing winds wove their way through the leafless treetops, the fields and meadows 
were a frozen waste, and the brook was shackled with icy fetters. But now 
everything is green, the air is soft and dry, and the earth is full of pleasant 
odors. Insects hum in the garden, birds carol from the roadside thicket, tree 
frogs chorus in the pond, and the brook, no longer bound, flows ecstatically 
over its stony bed to add its music to the enchantment of spring. It is the 
time of year when confinement to home or office has become a chore and 
attention to work and duty a matter of will, when 

“Weary is the street parade 

And weary books and weary trade,” 
when we yearn to escape the shackles of modern living and to strike off across 
the sunny field where Bobolinks play and sweet spring grasses wave in the 
gentle May breeze; to wander down the woodland trail beneath a canopy of 
oaks and hickories embroidered with drooping catkins; to listen to the Wood 
Thrush tune his lyre; or to watch the Redstart as he whirls and dashes like 
a flaming will-o-the-wisp in skillful pursuit of nimble insects. 


Unlike the flowers of March, which, for the most part were small and re- 
tiring and for which we had to search, those of May are showier and, if not 
larger, at least appear in greater abundance so that we need not hunt for 
them. Indeed, wherever we turn they stand boldly out as if to command atten- 
tion lest we pass them by. Dandelions, to our dismay, are taking possession 
of our lawns, and out of lush meadows rise the yellow umbels of the early 
meadow parsnip. In shaded thicket the feathery flowers of the early meadow- 
rue hang like fleecy clouds, and on rocky cliff the wild columbine dances in 
the breeze with elfin charm. Along the woodland border the plumes of the 
spikenard advertise for insect visitors, and in shady woods the elves pay 
solemn attention to the sermons of Jack-in-the-pulpit. The bright blossoms of 
the fringed polygala, frail in their butterfly beauty, appear near stone walls, 
and the pink-striped stars of the painted trillium shine like jewels in the 
green spring woods. Sunny glens are aglow with the fragrant rosy masses 
of the pinxter flower, and on distant hillside the lupine mirrors the sky. In 
the open field where buttercups and clovers bloom in profusion and dancing 
sunbeams play upon the delicate blossoms of the blue-eyed grass, countless 
bluets trace a milky path of tiny floral stars; in hidden woodland retreat the 
moccasin flower swings balloonlike in the air; and forgetmenots blossom 
along the brookside. Elsewhere the Mayapple, stargrass, and wild geranium 
appear upon the spring scene, and everywhere violets, perennial favorites, are 
in flower. 

Many shrubs, too, begin to put forth their blossoms, and before many days 
have passed various viburnums, dogwoods, and chokeberries will brighten 
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roadside thicket and woodland border, and from garden to mountaintop the 
lilac, honeysuckle, azalea, and laurel will vie with countless tinted blossoms 
of apple, peach, and cherry that suffuse the landscape with resplendent beauty 
and bring a fitting climax to the pageant of spring. 

But in contemplation of this annual spectacle put on by the higher mem- 
bers of the plant kingdom we must not forget that there are others, less 
spectacular perhaps but none the less as useful in their own small way, that 
deserve something more than merely passing attention. Under the influence 
of soft spring rains, mosses are carpeting the earth with tender green, and in 
low meadow and brookside swamp, along roadside border and in woodland 
vrove, the fiddleheads of ferns unroll above the ground like strange phantoms. 
The fungi, too, are more in evidence than in April, but their real season is 
yet some months away. After a night of rain, “brownie caps” spring magic- 
ally up on lawns and pastures and fairy rings may often be observed in fields 
and meadows. In woodland groves the reddish caps of the waxy laccaria 
prove a delightful surprise among the dead leaves of the forest floor, and 
among the grasses of pasture and roadside the white fragile caps of the un- 
certain hypholoma intrigue the strolling wanderer. 

The annual northward migration of birds, which began in February, is 
now at its height, and everywhere the woods, roadsides, and gardens have 
suddenly become “alive” and the air is filled with song. Now the Scarlet 
Tanager flashes red against the blue sky, the Wood Pewee calls plaintively 
from a leafy branch, and the Yellow-throat plays among the tangled shrubbery 
of the brookside. The Ruby-throat is again seen about flowering shrubs and 
the Yellow Warbler in woodland swamp, and once more the Oven-bird struts 
along the forest floor. The Baltimore Oriole, too, weaves his way among the 
apple blossoms singing his song of joy, vireos call from every grove, and the 
Water-Thrush teeters on a fallen log where the brook winds its way through . 
shaded glen. Meanwhile, the earlier arrivals are busy at nest building or the 
raising of families, and before the month is out the others, too, will have 
performed their courtship rites and will have settled down to domestic cares. 


Many of the mammals are also engaged with family duties. As April 
passes into May, the winter bands of the White-tailed Deer break up and in 
secluded thickets the does nurse spotted fawns. Bats are with young, Musk- 
rats are born early in the month, and on a bright sunny day young Wood- 
chucks emerge from underground and gaze for the first time on the outside 
world, 


The lowly earthworm, too, finds May a favorable time to reproduce its 
kind, and on moist nights a flashlight will often reveal many mating pairs on 
lawn or garden. In brooks and creeks Redfins and Small-mouthed Bass are 
beginning to spawn, and in ponds the Sunfish is building its circular nest. 
Tadpoles of the earlier frogs and salamanders are now a familiar sight in in- 
land waters, and while the Bullfrogs call in their deep bass voices and the 
Tree Frogs joyously paddle about among the lily pads the Wood Frogs leave 
the water and retire into the woods. 

The snakes are now all awake and wander widely in search of food, some 
to hayfields where mice are abundant, others to the vicinity of water where 
toads and frogs congregate. Turtles, too, have emerged from their winter 
retirement, the aquatic forms swimming about in quiet ponds or basking in 
the sun on half-submerged logs, the terrestrial forms roaming the woods and 
fields for insects and tender vegetation. : 
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With fresh leaves to serve as food appearing on twigs of trees and shrubs 
and flowers, with nectar in deep wells blossoming everywhere, insects are 
emerging from cocoon and chrysalis, from cracks and crevices and hidden 
nooks, and from logs and earthen cells within the ground to eat and grow and 
to reproduce. The unsightly nests of the tent caterpillars begin to “disfigure 
the landscape, and on stems of grasses and other he rbage in fields and 
meadows the frothy masses of froghoppers glisten in the sun. Codling moths 
lay eggs on tender apple leaves, squash bugs appear on garden plants, and 
ichneumon flies search for early caterpillars to serve as hosts for unborn 
progeny. Measuring worms are climbing up and down silken strands sus- 
pended from leafy branch, and as termites undertake their nuptial flights 
countless mayflies, recently transformed, join in joyous dances. In open 
glades winter butterflies enjoy the long-awaited sunshine, and in field and 
meadow newly emerged pearl crescents flit uncertainly about, while nearer 
at hand black swallowtails search for garden plants of the carrot family and 
tiger swallowtails visit lilac blossoms to seek the nectar from tiny florets. 
Along the banks of quiet ponds dragonflies dart swiftly here and there, 
alighting now and then on a leafy blade, and water striders and whirligig 
beetles blithely play on limpid surface as diving beetles and water boatmen 
swim freely between submerged plants and water scorpions wander among the 
shadows on stony bottom. And where the brook flows madly over its rocky 
bed, breaking into droplets that bounce into the air to scatter the sunbeams 
into spectral colors, black fly larvae spread fan-shaped food brushes, and 
midge larvae find pasturage in tufts of algae. 





Audubon Field Trip 


Sunpay, May 25. All day trip to Proctor-BrRown WILDLIFE SANCTUARY, 
TopsFIELD, exploring the marshes, swamps, and wooded islands of this stra- 
tegic spot on the Atlantic flyway, and enjoying the abundant flora and fauna 
of May. Guides will point out interesting plants as well as birds of the region. 
Chartered bus will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 
8:15 A.M., returning to Audubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. Fare 
and guide fee, $3.00. Fee for those using private cars and following the bus, 
75 cents. Reservations should be made a week in advance. Cancellations 
cannot be accepted after noon on Friday, May 23. 





Maytime at Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary 
Proctor-Brown 
To help you become acquainted with the Ipswich River Sanctuary at 
Topsfield, Elmer P. Foye, Sanctuary Director, invites the me mbership and the 
friends of the Massachusetts Audubon Society to participate in any or all of 
the May activities. 
Thursday, May 1, 6:00 P. M. First Box Picnic Supper and Guided Walk 
on Sanctuary Grounds. 
Saturday, May 3, 10:00 A. M. Demonstration: “How and When to Prune 
your Shrubs.” 
Thursday, May 8, 6:00 P. M. Box Picnic Supper and Guided Walk. 
Saturday, May 10. All day is Audubon Day at all the Sanctuaries. 
Sunday, May 11. Open House for old and new members. 
Thursday, May 15, 22, and 29, 6:00 P. M. Box Picnic Supper and Guided 
Walk. 
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Eighth Annual Berkshire Campout 
June 6 - 8, 1952 


The Berkshire Campout offers bird-watchers an opportunity to visit some 
of the beauty spots of the Berkshires and at the same time to see some of the 
birds that are rarely found breeding in the eastern part of the State. On 
Greylock we hear the indescribably beautiful song of the Bicknell’s Thrush. 
Some of the other birds seen and heard here are the Winter Wren, the Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Black-poll Warbler, and 
Mourning Warbler. The down-county trip should yield such birds as Florida 
Gallinule, Duck Hawk, Turkey Vulture, Pileated Woodpecker, Worm-eating 
Warbler, and Henslow’s Sparrow. The total list for the entire campout usually 
runs around 110 species. The campout is a time of good fellowship — an 
opportunity to make new friends and renew old acquaintances. It also offers 
a good opportunity to visit the Society’s recently acquired Pleasant Valley 
Sanctuary. 

Heapguarters: The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield. Tel. Pittsfield 2-6373. 

Reservations: Limited to 50 persons. Reservations should be made in 
advance with Alvah W. Sanborn, Campout Chairman, Pleasant Valley Sanc- 
tuary, Lenox, Massachusetts, not later than June 2. Cancellations are accept- 
able up to this date. See Registration Form. 

Fre: Save money; register early. If registration is postmarked not later 
than May 25, fee is $6.00; after May 25, $7.00. This fee includes guide 
service, one night’s lodging on Mt. Greylock, dinner Saturday evening, and 
lunch Sunday. For those attending one night on Greylock and one day only, 
the fee is $4.50. 

TRANSPORTATION: Transportation during the Campout will be by private 
cars, and so far as possible will be furnished for those requiring it but can- 
not be guaranteed. Transportation to and from Pittsfield must be provided 
by the individual. 

Lopeinc: All attending the Campout must arrange directly for their own 
lodging (except for Greylock reservations, for which see Registration Form), 
and this should be done at the earliest possible moment, as accommodations 
are limited. If lodging information is desired, this may be indicated on the 
Registration Form. For those who like to camp out, camp sites are available 
at Pleasant Valley and on top of the mountain. For those braving the rigors 
of a night out on the mountain, the lodging fee of $1.25 is deductible from 
the registration fee. 


Program 
Fripay, June 6, 5:00-7:00 P. M. Arrive at Berkshire Museum and reg- 
ister, “The Bicknell’s Thrush” trip leaves at 6:15 to spend the night at Bascom 
Lodge on the summit of Mt. Greylock. Arrangements will be made for late- 
comers. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 5:00 A. M. Valley Trip, “The Turkey Vulture,” leaves 
the Berkshire Museum to explore the southern part of the county. Breakfast 


can be obtained at 4:30 near the museum; a box lunch should also be pur- 
chased. 


The Mountain Group can obtain breakfast and lunch at Bascom Lodge. 
The Tall Spruces and Stony Ledge will be explored, and after lunch the lakes 
and marshes around Pittsfield will be visited. 
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5:15 P. M. Both groups meet at Pleasant Valley Sanctuary for dinner. 

6:15 P. M. The Valley Group leaves to spend the night on Greylock. 

Sunpay, June 10. The group that took the Mountain Trip on Saturday 
will this day take the Valley Trip, and vice versa. Starting times will be the 
same as Saturday. At 1:00 P. M., all groups meet at Pleasant Valley Sanc- 
tuary for luncheon, following which the Campout will adjourn. 

All trips will start promptly as scheduled regardless of the weather, but 
may be subject to changes which will be announced at the Campout. 

Everyone attending the Campout should bring warm clothing, as the 
nights and mornings, especially on the mountain, may be cold. 


Registration Form 
Atvan W. Sanporn, Chairman, Campout Committee 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox, Mass. 

I (We) hereby register for the BERKSHIRE CAMPOUT, June 6, 7, 8, 1952. En- 
closed is (are) registration fee(s) as checked below. Make checks payable to Alvah W. 
Sanborn. 

Entire Campout (includes lodging on Mt. Greylock) 

If postmarked by May 25, $6.00 per person 

If postmarked after May 25, $7.00 per person 
(0 ~=I wish to spend (Friday night) (Saturday night) on Mt. Greylock. 

Half of Campout (includes lodging on Mt. Greylock) 

Friday night and Saturday only, $4.50 per person 

Saturday night and Sunday only, $4.50 per person 

(Accommodations on Mt. Greylock are limited to eleven persons, consequently 

campers can spend only one night on the mountain. If all accommodations have 

already been reserved when your application is received, the fee of $1.25 will be 
refunded.) 

Please send list of possible places to secure lodging. 

I can furnish transportation for extra persons. 


[] I desire transportation for the trips scheduled for persons. 
Name Address 


Name Add ress 





“Audubon Day,” May 10, 1952 


For many years “Moose Hill Day” has been a red-letter day for bird- 
watchers in the metropolitan district and eastern Massachusetts. Visitors 
from far and near (but mostly from “near”) have met at our Sharon Sanc- 
tuary for a day of pleasant camaraderie and leisurely bird-watching, and this 
has led to the suggestion that similar “days” be held at our other sanctuaries. 

So reserve May 10 for a visit to one of our chain of reservations. You 
have your choice, as follows: 

Moose Hit at Sharon, our oldest sanctuary, Albert W. Bussewitz, Director. 

Arcapta, in the Connecticut Valley at Northampton, Edwin A. Mason, Director. 

Coox’s Canyon at Barre, headquarters for our Summer Workshops, 

Leon A. P. Magee, Director. 

PLEASANT VALLEY at Lenox, in the glorious Berkshires, Alvah W. Sanborn, 

Director. 

NAHANT TuHicket at Nahant, our smallest sanctuary. 

And our newest and largest sanctuary, the Proctor WILDLIFE SANCTUARY AND 
Annie H. Brown Reservation in Topsfield, Hamilton, and Wenham, on the 
winding Ipswich River, Elmer P. Foye, Director. 

See map and description on inside back cover of Bulletin. 
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Thayer Museum 


At Laneaster, Massachusetts 
By Nora THAYER GOODHUE 


About the year 1903, John E. Thayer, well-known both here and abroad 
in the field of ornithology, built a small museum to house his remarkable col- 
lection of North American Birds. It was a gem of its kind. Downstairs were 
two rooms; one contained the skins in metal-lined drawers, the other con- 
tained nests and eggs. At the head of the stairs was Audubon’s magnificent 
oil painting of “American Wild Turkeys.” The top floor was given over to 
glassed-in mounted specimens of birds, from the loon to the sparrow family. 
Also, there were a number of cases containing natural groups of birds. 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin of June 24, 1932, begins an article on the 
“Museum of Comparative Zoology” with this paragraph: “What is perhaps 
the finest private collection ever made of North American birds, nests, and 
eggs has been given to the Museum at Harvard by the owner and collector, 
John E. Thayer, °85 of Lancaster, Mass. The collection, numbering about 
30,000 skins and many thousands of sets of nests and eggs, includes almost 
all of the rarest North American birds and their eggs.” Prior to this, the 
“American Wild Turkeys,” the oil painting, was given to this same museum 
at Cambridge. Mr. Thayer gave them, also, another Audubon oil, the “Black 
Cocks.” 

Referring to the gift of his collection in the 50th Anniversary report of 
Mr. Thayer’s Class of °85 at Harvard is the statement that provision was made 
with Harvard for the continued exhibition on loan at the museum in Lan- 
caster of the many mounted specimens not needed at Cambridge. Mr. Thomas 
Barbour was then the Director of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard University and, | believe, was responsible for making this a per- 
manent arrangement, ; 

For bird-lover and “spotters,” whose numbers have increased so amazingly 
the last ten years, this collection is perfect. The series of mounted birds runs 
the gamut from the loons to the sparrows, and the natural groups, of which 
there are twenty-five, are entrancing. There is an excellent specimen of the 
Whooping Crane on the ground floor. 

There, too, was the Golden Eagle “Isabel” alias “Sammy,” who has an in- 
teresting history. In the days when it was not forbidden to cage wild birds, 
someone sent Mr. Thayer a beautiful live Golden Eagle from somewhere out 
West. A large cage was built for him, and he was called “Sammy.” He lived 
almost twelve years in captivity. One winter in Boston Mrs. Thayer was 
having some dignified ladies to lunch, when her oldest son appeared, having 
been in Lancaster over the week end. He was bursting with the news. “What 
do you suppose? Sammy’s laid an egg!” Shocked astonishment on the part 
of the ladies, until Mrs. Thayer hastily explained who Sammy was. It was 
an astounding fact that after ten years in captivity the bird had actually 
produced an egg, though an unfertile one. The eagle was renamed “Isabel.” 

The Thayer Museum stands on Main Street in South Lancaster and is 
reached by Route 117 from Boston. It is about half way between Worcester 
and Fort Devens. It is open to the public without charge from the middle 
of May to the middle of October, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays 
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from two to four o'clock. Over a thousand people visited the museum last 
summer, not including groups of school children and Boy Scout troops from 
neighboring towns. 


Sea Birds of the New York-Havana Run 
By Ropert L. Grayce 


The coastal route which is taken by cargo vessels plying between New 
York and Havana has been listed as 1227 nautical miles. Along this route 
the most important location from the bird student’s point of view is Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina. This cape (or, for ships, Diamond Shoals Light- 
ship, which is moored eighteen miles offshore) indicates the imaginary 
boundary of a faunal zone which is based on mean water temperature, as 
Cape Cod marks a similar zonal boundary to the north. The region off Cape 
Hatteras is the southern terminus of the average annual water temperature of 
68° F. (20° C.). 

The following table shows the distribution of the ten species of birds on 
which I made observations en route between New York and Havana, on June 
16, 17, and 18, 1951. The weather was fair throughout the trip until the after- 
noon of June 18, when it became squally; visibility was usually excellent. 


| ll IV 
Sooty Shearwater 14 
Audubon’s Shearwater 
Greater Shearwater 
Wilson’s Petrel 
Man-o’-War Bird 
Parasitic Jaeger 
Laughing Gull 
Bridled Tern 2 
Sooty Tern - — 16 
Noddy — - 6 


Column I, On the morning of June 16 these birds were observed in the 
region offshore about fifty miles, between the latitudes of Capes Henry and 
Hatteras (Diamond Shoals Lightship), between 7:00 A. M. and 12:30 P. M. 


Column II. Observations were made the afternoon of the same day in 
waters south of Hatteras, between 1:00 P. M. and 7:00 P. M. During the 
lunch hour we had crossed the imaginary line mentioned above. 


Column II]. Southbound about 200 miles off the coast. on June 17: our 
noon position was 30.5’ North Latitude, or nearly abreast of Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Column IV. Following the Florida coast from opposite Palm Beach to 
beyond the Florida Keys, eight to eighteen miles offshore; Miami was passed 
at 10:30 A. M. N. B. It is of special interest that the Noddies and Sooty 
Terns were seen sitting on the water on this windless day until flushed by the 
ship. This is a rare observation because, as Mr. Richard H. Pough says in his 
Audubon Water Bird Guide, “Concerning the Sooty Tern, it apparently 
neither dives for food nor lights in the water, and as it has seldom been seen 
to use a perch it must remain continually on the wing.” 
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“So Much For So Little” 





A Flock of 10,000 in the Offing! 


Birds of a feather flock together — so no one should be surprised 
at the recent report of the Membership and Public Relations Committees 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. “In May we are aiming toward 
a flock of 10,000 people interested in the conservation and wildlife 
program of the Society,” says E. C. Johnson, Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee. “If every member of the Society will add a member, a 
great contribution toward the support of our active and growing pro- 
gram will be made.” 

Membership in May can be fun too! If you have not received your 
letter on the prizes to be awarded in the Membership Drive, write to: 


“Membership” 
155 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Ask for information on the May Drive for a flock of 10,000! 











7 


It is a pleasure to report at this time the addition of three new members 
to our growing State-wide Membership Committee: Mrs. Fred H. Foster, of 
Worcester; Clayton F. Rock, of Topsfield; and Lawrence B. Romaine, of 
Middleboro. 


It will be noted that older members of the Society are co-operating in in- 
creasing numbers by changing their class of membership to a class higher up. 
This is a source of the greatest encouragement to the directors and officers of 
the Society and is regarded as a genuine endorsement of our work. 


New members welcomed this month are listed below: 


*Keith, Mr. and Mrs. T. Llyle, 
Canaan, N. Y. 

*Lane, Mrs. Edward B., Holley, N. Y. 
Lewis, Henry S., Wakefield 
*Lovejoy, Chester E., Malden 
*Mason, C. Russell, Newton Highlands 
*Mason, Mrs. C. Russell, 

Newton Highlands 
McClintock, Miss Helen J., Melrose 
*Newton, Adelbert I., Lenox 
Owens, Mr. and Mrs. Louis C., Jr., 

Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
*Shaw, Mrs. O. M., Beverly 


Contributing Members 
*Banes, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, Boston 
**Dodge, Laurence P., Newburyport 
**Hills, H. Bigelow, Cambridge 
Limburg, Alan M., Windsor 
Vaillant, Mrs. George C., Littleton, N. H. 


Supporting Members 
Blaisdell, Miss Helen L., 
Center Ossipee, N. H. 
*Booth, George F., Worcester 
*Cabot, Mrs. Sewall, Brookline 
Emerson, Alex M., Acton Ctre. 


*Eppinger, Mrs. Eugene C., Chestnut Hill 

*Erickson, Mrs. J. A., Wellesley Hills 

*Fowler, Mrs. Marie B., New Castle, Del. 

*French, David S., Boston 

*Gale, John G., Holliston 

*Goldsmith, Miss Gertrude B., 
Manchester 

Hatch, Mrs. Tracy, Marshfield 

*Idell, Mrs. Frank K., Wellesley Hills 

Jackson, Mrs. Samuel R., Waltham 

*Jones, Mrs. Boyd N., Amesbury 


*Smith, Dr. Abigail E., Lexington 
*Sparks, Mrs. Richard D., Bolton 
*Stack, James N., Pittsfield 
*Thayer, Mrs. Frank H., Boston 
Williams, Mrs. Harold T., Millbrook 
*Wirth, Mrs. Jacob, Boston 


*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting 
Membership 
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Active Members 


Ames, Miss Edith M., Bridgewater 
Anapolie, Dr. Louis, Newton Center 
Anthony, Mrs. Luther J., Taunton 
Armes, H. Lyman, Brookline 
Armitt, Mrs. L. Colette, Oradell, N. J. 
Atkinson, Henry R., Brookline 
Bain, Mrs. George W., Amherst 
Barnes, Mrs. L. Tyler, Lexington 
Barteau, Miss Irene, Assinippi 
Bentley, Mrs. O. D. H., Dover 
Bevelander, Donald C., Weston 
Blake, Mrs. Edward, Newton 
Bond, William R., Mansfield 
Booma, Richard A., Marblehead 
Bornstein, Mrs. Nathan, Arlington 
Boyd, Arthur H., Greenfield 
Boynton, Mrs. L. B., Lexington 
Brandgee, Mrs. Edward D., Brookline 
Bridges, Mrs. Gordon B., Amherst 
Brown, Mrs. Mary Alice, Lexington 
Brown, Miss Myrtie, Springfield 
Burdett, Mrs. C. Fred, Woburn 
Bush, Mrs. M. E., West Newton 
Butler, Miss Mary, Southbridge 
Clarkson, James A., West Medford 
Coleman, Mrs. James O’R., Waban 
Concannon, Joseph, Litchfield, Conn. 
Cook, Miss Bertha L., Danvers 
Coolidge, William H., S. Hamilton 
Coolidge, Mrs. William H., S. Hamilton 
Cornellier, Mrs. Donald, Pittsfield 
Cronin, Mrs. Raymond, Arlington 
Cushman, Mrs. Robert, Boston 
Dawes, Robert T., Hudson 
Delamater, David, Littleton 
Delaney, Mrs. Edna W., Walpole 
Dennison, Mrs. M. W., Newton 
des Granges, Mrs. Donald, Hanover 
Dickson, James D., Foxboro 
Downey, Mrs. Willis, Hingham 
Dunay, Paul, Littleton 
Dunn, Harold C., Andover 
Elder, Mrs. Harold M., Amherst 
Farmer, Mrs. Edward B., Waban 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Paul, Swampscott 
Foley, Mrs. Edward, East Lynn 
Foley, William J., Salem 
Foote, George L., Dublin, N. H. 
Fuller, George M., Lexington 
Gerrity, Mrs. J. W., Newton 
Giles, Miss Margaret, Woburn 
Ginn, Mrs. Clara, Sanford, Fla. 
Goldsbury, Mrs. John, S. Lynnfield 
Grant, Mrs. Harry A., Bridgewater 
Greene, Mrs. Madelyn, Dover 
Greiner, Mrs. Edmund S., Arlington 
Hanscom, Mrs. Dean W., Beverly 
Hardy, Miss M. Helen, Wellesley 
Harvey, Miss Elizabeth, Southbridge 
Hastings, Mrs. A. W., Jr., Marlboro 
Hastings, Mrs. Walter M., Jr., Methuen 
Hausmann, Miss Anne G., 

Litchfield, Conn. 
Hawkins, Miss Jean C., Springfield 
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Hill, Robert, Newtonville 
Hollingsworth, Mark, Medfield 
Holmes, Mrs. Charles N., Reading 
Houle, Miss Jeanne, Southbridge 
Huffington, Mrs. Paul, Bridgewater 
Hulme, Mrs. Irene L., Billerica 
Jackson Mrs. James H. Brookline 
Jones, Mrs. Henry C., Newton 
Keiner, Dr. Samuel S., Brookline 
Kimball, Miss Gladys A., Amherst 
Kitson, David S., Easthampton 
Knowles, Miss Ann, Southbridge 
Lambert, Mrs. Donald, Hudson 
Larkin, Robert B., Osterville 
Lawrence, Richard, Jr., Exeter, N. H. 
Lovejoy, Francis, Littleton 

Lukens, Dr. A. R., Newton Highlands 
Lutz, Miss Iva, Bridgewater 

Lyon, Mrs. George A., Boston 

Lyons, Mrs. Thomas F., Waban 
Mace, Nicky, Weston 

MacNeil, Mrs. John L., Newton 
Mahony, Daniel, Littleton 

Maloney, Mrs. Raymond, Southbridge 
Marquis, George R., Worcester 
Maynard, Mrs. Guy, Lexington 
McAlpine, Peter, Littleton 

McIntyre, Mrs. Alfred, Boston 
McKay, Mrs. Robert, Swampscott 
McLane, Mrs. Clinton A., Milford, N. H. 
McLeish, Mrs. John R., Nahant 
Mead, Miss Priscilla E., Belmont 
Mead, Mrs. Varnum R., S. Lincoln 
Mears, Mrs. Harry F., Salem 
Merrill, Mrs. Walter C., Danvers 
Miles, Mrs. Sherman, Boston 

Miller, Professor Walter M., Amherst 
Milliken, Roger H., Hanson 

Minor, T. Gordon, Blue Hill Falls, Me. 
Morgan, Mrs. H. Keith, Topsfield 
Morgan, Mrs. William C., Belmont 
Mullen, Mrs. William B., Amherst 
Murray, Mrs. Henry, Jr., Boston 
Newbury, Roger, Litchfield, Conn. 
Nordgren, Mrs. Ralph E., Marlboro 
O’Keefe, Mrs. Pauline, Boston 
Palmer, Fred, Springfield 
Parmenter, Mrs. John H., Natick 
Parsons, Miss Susan, Hudson 
Peters, Miss Gail, Hudson 

Potter, Mrs. Frederick D., Marlboro 
Powell, Mrs. John M., Waban 
Preston, Mrs. Harry, Arlington 
Price, Mrs. Charles, Swampscott 
Raymond, Miss Shirley A., Charlemont 
Regamey, Mrs. Antony, Waltham 
Richmond, Mrs. Arthur L., Needham 
Robertson, Mrs. Donald, Beverly 
Roby, Mrs. Louis H., Wrentham 
Sarcka, Mrs. Earle Everett, 


Litchfield, Conn. 


Shaw, Mrs. Leroy G., Arlington 
Shedd, Mrs. Benjamin B., Medford 
Shuman, Mrs. Jerome J., Waban 





atone 
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Somersall, Mrs. W. Warren, Natick Wark, Mrs. D. Craig, Lexington 
Standley, Miss Carolyn, Beverly Washburn, Ralph D., West Hanover 
Standley, Mrs. Wallace, Marlboro Webster, Miss Annie E., Amesbury 
Stearns, Gilbert H., Egypt Welch, Mrs. Thomas D., Swampscott 
Stiles, Mrs. A. Hall, Swampscott Whitman, Miss M. Edith, Marlboro 
Stoddard, Miss Linda, Cohasset Wilson, Mrs. Harold M., Lexington 
Stoughton, Mrs. Roger K., Beverly Winchester, Mrs. Richard H., Beverly 
Stowe, Edmund B., Sanford, Fla. Wood, Miss Florence G., Springfield 
Suher, Abe, Springfield ‘ Woodbury, H. G., Wenham 
Thatcher, Mrs. Allan R., Middleboro Wright, Mrs. Warren G., Brighton 
Tiffin, Mrs. Kenneth C., Holliston Young, Dr. Walter, Newton Center 
Townsend, Mrs. Charles, Boston Ziegler, Dr. Dewey K., Boston 





Our Record of Growth 


In 1940 we had a total of 2767 members: in 1945 we passed the 
5000 mark: by March of 1952 we had attained a membership of 7844. 
Can we reach our goal of 10,000 this year? 


You Can Help! 











Notes from Our Sanctuaries 


MOOSE HILL. As the gradually lengthening days signalled an eventual 
retreat from the rigors of winter, there appeared welcome evidence of the 
arrival of that time of year to which many of us look forward as the most ex- 
citing and eventful of all. It was certainly not the depth of the snow that 
blanketed the Sanctuary trails and grounds that one looked to for any hint 
of impending change in the seasonal cycle. Even at the close of the month 
isolated patches of snow and ice still persisted in the more protected spots. 


The lingering snow is apparently an inconsequential factor in the avian 
timetable, and from numerous points to the south the first of the spring birds 
arrived with commendable regularity. It is true that some of the components 
of the feathered vanguard appeared somewhat tardily, but in general there 
was little to detract from the punctuality that is such an interesting and dis- 
tinctive aspect of migration. In any consideration of first spring arrivals, 
certainly no species appears in as strong a limelight as the common Robin, 
and this March was no exception to the number of “first” Robins reported to 
the Sanctuary desk. In the aggregate they netted a flock of no mean propor- 
tions, and one is led to believe that in the daily life of almost every individual 
there comes at least one shining moment in every year when his heart is cap- 
tivated by the charm of birds. A migrating flock observed on the 16th in an 
open field bordering the Sanctuary was reliably reported to have numbered 
well over eighty birds. 


By the middle of the month there was little difficulty in hearing or seeing 
fair numbers of Phoebes, Bluebirds, Grackles, Cowbirds, Red-wings, and 
Song Sparrows. The handsome Fox Sparrows were present in larger numbers 
than in some years past and appeared to reach a migratory peak on Moose 
Hill about the 20th, when flocks approaching a hundred birds were observed. 
The sight of the many tawny forms darting from alongside the Sanctuary 
trails and roadsides was one of the most gratifying features of the March 
migration. The graceful aerial maneuvers of insect-hunting Tree Swallows 
were first observed on the 17th. 
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The most marked change in the status of the winter bird population was 
a considerably reduced number of Purple Finches and Tree Sparrows and a 
complete absence of Grosbeaks. Chickadees lapsed into full and frequent song, 
and a delightful addition to the vocal backdrop of the reawakening year were 
the crisp metallic notes of the many tail-flashing Juncos. 

The ruggedness of the Goldfish as a cold-blooded creature of carp ancestry 
is well attested to by the performance of the colorful school that is always the 
focal point of interest in the concrete pool near the residence. All of their 
number save one appear to be none the worse for having spent the winter 
under a thick blanket of ice. The largest one of the golden tribe now approxi- 
mates a foot in length. 

The hylean prelude to spring was first heard on the evening of the 25th, 
when a small but doughty gathering of Spring Peepers heralded the return 
engagement of the amphibian chorus. The succeeding chilly nights gave little 
incentive to building up anything approaching a full-scale performance, and 
it is unlikely that the nocturne will reach maximum resonance until encour- 
aged by the balmier airs of April. 

With Mourning Cloaks again flitting erratically among the leafless trees 
and the reactivated Chipmunks practicing hurdles along the gray stone fences, 
the Sanctuary scene is unmistakably being readied for the most exciting and 
colorful spectacle in the calendar of natural events. 


ALBert W. Bussewitz 
ARCADIA. The news from Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary for last month 


ended by mentioning that the Brown Creeper had been present but had not 
visited the feeders. Exactly one hour after our report was sealed in an en- 
velope, the Brown Creeper was eating peanut butter and continued to do so 
for the next eight days. After that it came irregularly as the weather im- 
proved. The feeder used is one recently made and installed, patterned after 
the one described by Alvah Sanborn in the Bulletin for February. Incidents 
such as this make us constantly aware that nothing is final in the field of 
natural history. 


Five mammals were recorded in March, not counting the mice, moles, and 
shrews, whose signs were everywhere seen as the snow melted away. On the 
13th a magnificent deer was seen near the abandoned Warnock apple orchard. 
The ease and grace of movement of the White-tail has its counterpart in the 
flowing motion of the dance. While not forgetting our own Edward Mac- 
Dowell, it does seem that our artists and musicians have barely scratched the 
surface of natural history subjects as a source of inspiration for creations in 
the arts. We need the arts on our side to bring about a broader, more sympa- 
thetic understanding by the general public of both the aesthetic and economic 
values of our natural resources. 


A Chipmunk bravely came forth on March 14, and on the 16th six Musk- 
rats were observed in Arcadia Marsh at one time. Gray Squirrels and Cotton- 
tails are, like the poor, always with us. On one day the bodies of four Musk- 
rats were counted on the highway between Northampton and Mt. Tom 
Junction. A day or so later three Muskrat bodies were counted between 
Dickinson Hospital and Florence. This probably is an indication that the 
Muskrat population is at a high level. A contributing factor is very likely 
a moving around in connection with the breeding season, as well as the high 
waters of spring. 
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Davis Crompton generously had mounted for Arcadia the female Wood 
Duck that was found dead on the Sanctuary in December. It now reposes at 
Headquarters alongside a male, the pair properly representing Arcadia’s 
official emblem. The first record for the Wood Duck this season was a dead 
one in the Marsh on March 15. Two live ones were observed on the 17th. 
The nesting boxes were examined during the month, and two Screech Owls 
were found in one. 

March arrival dates of interest are: Canada Goose, four on the 22nd 
(Edward Burt) ;American Golden-eye, March 17 (Davis Crompton) ; Amer- 
ican Merganser, March 8; Sharp-shinned Hawk, March 22; Cooper’s on the 
15th; Red-tail on the 21st; Osprey on the 22nd; Killdeer on the 13th; two 
Woodcock on the 22nd (Edward Burt); Phoebe on the 22nd (Bob Wood) ; 
a lone Tree Swallow on March 22 (Ed Burt) ; the first Robins, March 13; one 
hardy Hermit Thrush on the 30th (Robert Clark); a male Bluebird on the 
13th; the first Meadowlark on the 15th; Cowbirds and Fox Sparrows, March 
22. A wave of Song Sparrows arrived on the 19th and really gave spring a 
boost with their freely-given songs. The wintering White-throated Sparrow 
began to sing on March 12. This bird was in noticeably poor voice when he 
first began to sing but has improved steadily. His contribution to the early 
spring bird songs is most welcome. 


The arrival of spring has stimulated visits to the Sanctuary. A group of 
Arcadia Day Campers and their friends were the first picknickers of the 
season, their brown paper bags being quickly deflated after the bicycle ride 
over to the Sanctuary. The first group to visit was the Nature Section of the 
Recreation Conference held at the University of Massachusetts éach March. 
Led by Professors Lawrence Bartlett and William Nutting, this group included 
C. Russell Mason, our executive director, and several members of the Audu- 
bon staff. Campfire coffee and doughnuts served by Bob Wood and William 
Whitmore appeared most welcome on a very chilly morning. 


Epwin A. MAson 


PROCTOR-BROWN. At this late writing of Sanctuary Notes (April 13) an 
Easter Sunrise Service was held on the hilltop. Though Easter morn should be 
joyous, the squeaky little portable organ was most melancholy. And certainly 
our imperfect voices in the cold morning air did not compare with the chorus 
the Juncos, Robins. and Meadowlarks offered. 

A good flight of Fox Sparrows singing everywhere in the Sanctuary the 
end of March and into April pleased our many visitors. At many times they 
were joined by Purple Finches, and once a background of Rusty Blackbirds 
joined the medley. 

The high-water level of the flooded marshes attracted Hooded Mergansers. 
American Golden-eye, Wood Ducks, and many Black Ducks. On the 22nd of 
March the first Tree Swallows, some thirty or more, were “insecting” over 
the water. Although the early migrants came in late, they arrived in good 
numbers, particularly the Grackles and Red-winged Blackbirds. Flocks of 
several thousand blackened the front fields and the bordering trees. A grand 
“din of noise.” Ospreys were seen every day for two weeks. The evening 
courtship performance of the Woodcock can be heard in many places about 
the hill. 

Within an area of fifty feet or so we flushed a Woodcock and saw where 
an Otter had come up through the water onto the mud and regurgitated its 
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fishy meal. We also saw many fresh Great Horned Owl pellets on the path. 
Our Elementary Bird Identification Course has an enrollment of seventeen, 
several coming from Boston. On Arbor Day some 150 Girl Scouts will unite 
in a group planting of a flowering crab that has been presented by Seth L. 
Kelsey. “Cap'n Bill” Vinal will address the group, and an appropriate pro- 
gram will be carried out. The last two weeks in May will make the “Rockery” 
splendid in color and an oasis for warblers. An altogether too short month, 
but every Audubon:member should plan to visit one day at Proctor-Brown. 


ELMER Foye 


PLEASANT VALLEY. Spring started for us at Pleasant Valley at two 
o'clock on the morning of March 17, when I was awakened by a banging 
sound. Half-asleep, I groped for my eyeglasses and then found my way down 
the stairs. The noise was coming from the vicinity of my office window. 
Taking the lamp from the desk, I looked out, and there right beside the 
window licking my new peanut butter feeder was a Raccoon. He paid no 
attention to the light. Every lick brought the feeder up against the clapboards 
with a loud bang. By this time | heard my family stirring. They came down- 
stairs too, and we all en‘oyed a fine close-up view of this masked destroyer 
of sleep. Finally he did move off reluctantly when I started to raise the win- 
dow. Back to bed we went, but near dawn I heard him again. When I looked 
out in the morning the “burglar” had taken my peanut butter feeder off the 
hook and disappeared with it. 


This was a new way of being informed of spring’s arrival. In the past few 
years my olfactory nerves had snapped out the message, for it had been the 
custom of a Skunk which had hibernated under the porch to test the firing 
mechanism of his weapon. On these occasions the memory of spring’s arrival 
lingered on for a number of days to our sorrow. This year’s more pleasant 
announcement was followed up by a daylight appearance of the Raccoon. 
One noontime he climbed up the porch post to a feeder and helped himself 
to a slice of bread and peanut butter. I suppose this boldness can be attri- 
buted to hunger brought on by a long winter’s sleep. 


On the 19th of March we had a snowfall of approximately four inches. 
Just as the storm was starting I heard my first Berkshire Robin calling. From 
this day on spring has moved steadily forward without faltering once. | 
cannot recall a spring where the march of events has moved ahead so 
smoothly. Each day has seen less and less snow, with more and more birds 
arriving daily. On the 2lst our first Song Sparrows arrived and gave vocal 
evidence of the fact in spite ef the rain, while overhead our pair of Red- 
shouldered Hawks screamed to announce their arrival to friend and foe alike. 
The flock of Juncos has built up till, at the end of the month, there are any- 
where from fifty to seventy feeding about the feeders each morning. In the 
water of the swampy areas marsh marigolds are sending up their leaves, while 
on somewhat drier ground the skunk cabbage is sending up its peculiar 
blossom. 


On the 22nd, as I sat working at my desk the Chickadees were coming to 
the porch feeders in a continuous stream. Suddenly my attention was drawn 
from my work by a chorus of high-pitched tee-tee-tee’s. This alarm note is 
entirely different from the Chickadee’s song or usual scolding notes. As I 
looked up a Sharp-shinned Hawk landed in the locust tree in front of the 
house. The Chickadees which were everywhere about stopped their flights 
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to the feeders and kept up their alarm calls. Suddenly, without warning, the 
hawk dived directly down into a kinnikinnik after a trio of Chickadees. They 
darted out in different directions leaving their pursuer more than a little 
discomfited at having entangled himself in a dense shrub with nothing but 
ruffled feathers to show for it. In fact, it took him nearly a minute to dis- 
engage himself and emerge. I have never seen a Sharp-shin catch his quarry, 
though I have seen them attack unsuccessfully on at least six different occa- 
sions. I am inclined to think that they are not very skillful but rely on per- 
sistence to bring in the game. 

One early bird that we always enjoy in March is the Woodcock. As 
soon as the blanket of snow thaws sufficiently to expose a patch of bare 
ground, the Woodcock puts in his appearance. Walk through the alder 
thickets at this time, and if you watch the ground you may see where the 
long bill has been used in probing the mud for worms and insects. You may 
even surprise him and put him to flight. The most exciting thing, however, 
is to visit a singing ground. There are several at Pleasant Valley in the vicin- 
ity of the Goldenwing Trail. If you station yourself on the trail itself at dusk, 
you will not have to wait long before you hear the rather harsh peent of this 
elusive bird. Listen carefully and try to locate the bird. If you are cautious, 
you may be able to raise your glass without frightening him and watch him 
strut like a midget turkey cock. Peent. It sounds somewhat like the call of the 
Nighthawk. At regular intervals it is repeated again and again — many times. 
Then suddenly, without warning, he springs into the air. Swiftly he mounts 
into the sky, and as he does so you hear the wings make a melodious trilling 
sound, Circling and climbing, the bird quickly reaches an altitude of perhaps 
several hundred feet. At the apex of the flight the twittering comes in little 
rushes and pauses. Then a different sound is heard — vocal notes which 
Burroughs describes as “a novel kind of hurried chirping, smacking, warble.” 
Suddenly you realize from the sound that the bird is tumbling down out of 
the sky, and, with a flash of wings, he drops on his dancing ground. Peent, 
he calls at once. Next time, see if you can follow his aerial gyrations. Once 
observed and heard, the flight song of the Woodcock is an experience which 
you will never forget, and you will wish to make it an annual event. 


AtvaH W. SANBORN 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 
Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


May 3, all day. Harold Parker Forest. Mr. Harris, WInchester 6-3453); May 9, Bos- 
Wardwell, SToneham 6-0391-M. Afternoon, ton Fenway (Miss Wild, COmmonwealth 
Devereux and Marblehead Neck. Mrs. 6-6053); May 12, Winchester Hlds. (Mr. 
Hildebrand, Marblehead 3993. Wardwell, SToneham 6-0391-M), Boston 
May 10, all day. Nahant. Miss Caldwell, Fenway (Miss Hanson, COmmonwealth 
Natick 1692-J. Afternoon, Nahant. Mrs. ©1595); May 13, Mount Auburn (Mr. 
Hines, CRystal 9.0383. nn sve 7-5797) ; May 14, 
\ all eee - etieesll —— es Boston Public Garden (Miss Lawson, CAp- 
May 17, al day, Antoni rip i Eseex el Tsoi), Mey. 13, Winchester” He 

’ ¥ (Dr. Harris, WInchester 6-3453) ; May 16, 
Afternoon, Mount Auburn. Mr. Tomfohrde. Boston Fenway (Miss Wild, COmmon- 
Morning trips: May 5, Winchester Hlds. wealth 6-6053). Evening trips: May 6, 
(Mr. Wardwell, ST oneham 6-0391-MJ, Bos- Woburn. Horn Pond (Mrs. Harris. Win- 


ton Fenway (Miss Hanson, COmmonwealth ,1,,.. 3453) - 
a: Mex @ Ment deleen tlie chester 6-3453); May 13, Mount Auburn 


Lawson, CApitol 7-5618); May 7, Boston (Miss Wollaston, BLue Hills 8-2750). 
Public Garden (Mrs. Argue, KEnmore For trips scheduled later in the month, call 
6-3604); May 8, Winchester Hlds. (Dr. Audubon House, KEnmore 6-4895. 
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Hunting With A “Camerascope” 
By CuristopHer M. Packarp 
Photographs by the Author 











“Photograph birds?” “Why sure, but I never seem to have the time or 
the patience to sit in a blind or stalk the creatures, to say nothing of having 
the right kind of camera and lenses. I leave bird photography to the experts. 
I’m satisfied with getting my eyeful through my scope.” 


I am sure that many a bird-watcher has thus expressed his feelings, al- 
though at the same time he was yearning for the chance and the ability to 
capture that “eyeful” and to preserve it for countless future hours of enjoy- 
ment and memory. Well, if you do your birding with a scope mounted on a 
tripod and own such simple photographic equipment as a Brownie or 
other fixed focus camera, such as most photographing: novices possess, you 
can actually “collect” these red-letter birds and be able to confront your 
doubting Thomas of an arm-chair bird critic with irrefutable evidence. And 
once you are infected with the virus of “hunting with a camera” you will 
wonder why you did not begin earlier this delightful form of bird study. 

Having made several rather hasty birding trips through Massachusetts, 
I am convinced that there are more scopes being carried around the coasts 
and the hill country of that State than in almost all the rest of the country 
put together. If you are one of the fortunate possessors of such a scope, why 
not start now to combine hunting with a camera with your other forms of 
bird study and let your scope become an additional lens for your fixed-focus 
camera? By using the 20x lens of the scope you will be able to take quite 
satisfactory pictures of birds at considerable distances. You will not have to 
waste time in cautious stalking or wait seemingly interminable hours in a 
cramped and stuffy blind. All you will have to do, after you have chosen 
your camera subject, is to center the bird carefully in the field of your scope. 
focus it clearly, place the lens opening of your camera against the eye-piece of 
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the scope, holding it firmly with both hands, and “press the button,” and if 
you are lucky you will have your bird permanently preserved on your photo- 
graphic film. 


The accompanying pictures were all taken with the same Brownie Target 
Six-20 camera, an Eastman product taking Super XX film 244 by 31 inches 
in size. For comparison, the Chickadee picture was taken at a distance of about 
four feet without using the scope but with the usual portrait attachment, but 
even at this range the bird appears rather small. The Tree Swallow resting on 
the wire high above the ground was snapped through the scope and, though 
much farther away, seems larger than the Chickadee. 

An even better idea of the magnification and the possible results to be 
obtained by using the scope is given by the other two snapshots. The elm 
appears as it would when no attachment of any sort is used, while the last 
picture shows a Flicker’s nest taken through a 20x Bausch & Lomb lens and lo- 
cated among the branches of the same elm. Both pictures were taken from 
almost the same spot. These are among some of the first pictures I ever took 
with my “camerascope,” and they are not doctored in any way. 

Hunting birds with a camerascope is as simple as it sounds. It is so 
ridiculously simple, it is difficult to describe it without sounding trite. Try 
it yourself, and see how easy it is. 





News of Bird Clubs 


On May 6, the Hartrorp (Conn.) Birp Stupy Crus will hold its annual meeting, 
and from May 10-24 the Spring Census will be taken, with fourteen captains appointed 
to cover as many communities in the census. On Saturday, May 24, the annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Federation of Bird and Nature Clubs is scheduled to take place in 
Sleeping Giant Park, Hamden. 

Tue Watersury (Conn.) Naturatist Cus, at its meeting on May 6, will enjoy a 
showing of “Outdoor Nature Film” by Roy Wilcox, of Meriden, who has received national 
recognition for his movies. At the annual meeting on May 20, Walter Green will show 
slides of a trip by the Greens through Yellowstone, Zion, and Bryce National Parks and 
Cedar Breaks National Monument. 
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My Childhood Birds 


By Epna F. Saywarp 


The happiest years of my childhood were those spent on my grandmother's 
farm in the Midwest, and the memories which bring the greatest thrill today 
are those woven about my experiences with the wild birds. As the winters 
were long and hard, I cannot remember any birds at that season except the 
flocks of Snow Buntings that fed on the chaff and scattered seeds in the barn- 
yard. But from the call of the first Blackbirds in early March to the end of 
Autumn there was joy enough to fill any youngster’s heart to overflowing. 

There was the call of the Killdeer that came from high overhead, and the 
ecstasy of the Prairie Lark’s song as he hovered high in the sky pouring out 
a stream of pure music. The songs of the first Robin, the first Bluebird, the 
first Phoebe, were all anxiously awaited. The Meadowlark, Bobolink, and 
Red-wing all added their excitement to the coming of spring. 

During the winter the orchard was pruned and the brush piled to dry for 
burning the following winter. The returning Brown Thrasher lost no time in 
laying claim to what he supposed was intended for his sole use. He immedi- 
ately perched on the tiptop of a brush pile and broadcast to all his neighbors 
his exclusive right to it. His glorious song was to me, at that time, the loveliest 
of all bird songs. He often sang until dark, and he would sway back and forth 
with his head thrown back and his tail curved downward, his throat pulsing 
like a small machine as that wonderful melody flooded the evening air. I 
never hear the Thrasher sing with the same abandon any more, but whether 
that is his fault or mine I cannot say! His close relatives the House Wrens, 
Catbirds, and Mockingbirds have the same trick of posture when singing - 
heads up, tails down! A brush pile in a corner of a garden makes a fine nest- 
ing place for Thrasher, Wood Thrush, Catbird or Song Sparrow, as well as 
a safety zone in winter for small birds and Quail. 

Never shall I forget my excitement when, as a child, I accidentally came 
upon the nest of a Bob-white Quail with thirteen pure-white eggs in it. It was 
in a hedgerow, on the ground. I made so many trips to it, to show it to other 
children, that the mother Quail became discouraged and abandoned the nest, 
much to my sorrow and chagrin. 


Once while patiently stalking an Oven-bird in the rain as she hovered about 
a certain spot in a woodsy path, my eyes were caught by what looked like 
many small black beads among the brown twigs and dead leaves on the 
ground, I discovered that they were the eyes of four small birds. The mother 
bird would not go near them while I was there, but she kept up a constant 
chatter of warning to them to keep perfectly quiet — which they did, not 
seeming even to bat an eye. If only human babies were sufficiently impressed 
with wise discipline how many mistakes and pitfalls they could avoid! 

Another time, when walking along a stony beach I realized from the be- 
havior of some terns that there were nests near. I walked back and forth 
looking closely for them. I was attracted by some unusual pebbles, and, 
picking one up, | found, much to my astonishment, that the “stone” was an 
egg, so perfectly camouflaged that I had to pick it up to know what it was. 
When I went back some days later those “stones” looked larger, and when | 
got too close to them they started running away! 

Every child should be encouraged to love and study the wild birds. 
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More New Hampshire Martins 


By Epiru B. CLARE 


We have a well-established colony of Purple Martins at our summer home 
at Northwood Narrows in New Hampshire, on State Highway 107 not far 
from its intersection with U. S. 4 running between Portsmouth and Concord. 


We have two martin houses. One is constructed from a fifty-gallon oak 
barrel and contains thirty-two nest compartments, divided by floors, with 
eight rooms on each floor, and insulation between the top story and the roof. 
The other house is a square one mad. from the specifications we obtained 
from the Massachusetts Audubon Society. This house has two floors, with 
four nests on each side, making sixteen nests in all. For the past several years 
these two houses have had very few unoccupied rooms. 


The best time of day to watch the Purple Martins is early morning soon 
after daybreak or in the evening between seven o'clock and 8:30. At this 
latter time the young begin to leave the nests, and the air will be full of birds 
feeding, learning to fly, soaring and diving, and chattering like a large group 
of happy children playing in their dooryard. 


In 1948 we counted over seventy birds in flight one evening near the end 
of their nesting season, and we could see the young birds in the nests still 
unable to fly. 


As darkness sets in the young birds enter the houses for the night, while 
some of the adults at least fly off, possibly to perch for the night in near-by 
trees. Often during the night one may hear a bird or two chattering to others 
inside the houses. 


Early in the morning the birds leave the martin houses to feed, soaring 
about and returning to the platforms of the houses, always with their happy 
friendly chattering and calling. When danger is present they give a warning 
cry which is different and unmistakable. 

Each year since the colony was established the Martins have arrived on 
schedule between April 19 and May 5. 


Mosquitoes and black gnats have noticeably lessened about our place since 
| u , } 
our two Martin colonies took over their control. 


These beautiful, friendly, and useful birds should be given every assistance 
and encouragement to nest. Our experiences have taught us that they will not 
nest except where there is room for the entire group or colony, but each pair 
of birds requires a separate compartment. The house should be placed about 
twenty-one feet above the ground, and the nests should be cleaned out every 
year or two. 


Tell Your Friends About 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


and its unique educational work. Then invite them to join the Society and 
participate in its activties. 


Our Slogan: Learn to enjoy and not destroy. 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Directors 


Epwin Currrorp Jounson. In 
January, 1947, Edwin C. Johnson, 
of Wellesley Hills, became a direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. He was born in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, and was educated 
at Boston Latin School and Har- 
vard University, being graduated 
from Harvard with the degree of 
A.B. in 1904, in the same class 
with the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Mr. Johnson is mar- 
ried and has one son, Edwin C. 
Johnson, Jr. 


Mr. Johnson began his career 
in the firm established by his 
father in 1877, H. A. Johnson Co., 

Manufacturers and Distributors of Food Products and Equipment. He 
started as a salesman in 1904, was vice-president of the company from 1909- 
1920, then was elected president and served in that capacity until April, 1951, 
when his son succeeded him and he became chairman of the board. 

Mr. Johnson has been very active in the trade and in civic affairs. He was 
chairman of the Boston Unemployment Campaign in 1931, chairman of the 
Food Division of the Community Fund in 1938, and chairman of the Red 
Cross in 1939. He was treasurer of the New England Council for four years 
and has been on the Executive Committee of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts since 1940 and on the Massachusetts Development and In- 
dustrial Commission since 1942. 

He has been active in the Boston Chamber of Commerce, having been in- 
strumental in starting many of its affiliated clubs —- the Executives Club, Sales 
Managers Club, Personnel Club, etc. He served as director and vice-president 
of the Chamber for many years and as president in 1949-1950. 

He has served as president of the National Association of Bakers’ Supply 
Houses and at the present time is on the Board of Governors of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association. He is a trustee of Wheelock College. 

Mr. Johnson’s hobbies are golf, travel, and taking colored movies. He 
has traveled widely in Europe, Africa, and Central and South America, and 
has written several booklets on his trips and taken many thousand feet of 
colored film describing them. He is a member of the Harvard Club of Boston 
and Brae Burn Country Club, is a 32nd degree Mason, and has been First 
Reader in the Christian Science Church, Newton. In June, 1950, he was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Commercial Science by Boston 
University. | 

Mr. Johnson is particularly interested in attracting wildlife about his 
home, and his feeding stations thronged with birds are appreciated by the 
many guests entertained there. Less well-known are the nocturnal Raccoons 
and Skunks which gather regularly at the Johnson door for their favorite 
foods. 
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Mrs. Joun RicHarpson. The 
former Hope Hemenway, of Canton, 
Mrs. Richardson believes that her 
claim to fame is the fact that her 
mother, Mrs. Harriett L. Hemenway, 
with Miss Minna B. Hall, founded the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society in 
1896. She has been a member of the 
Board of Directors since 1941, and 
as chairman of the House Committee 
she has been responsible for improve- 
ments made to Audubon House which 
make it a most convenient head- 
quarters for the Society. 





Mrs. Richardson was married to 

John Richardson on September 7, 

1909, and although she has been busy 

raising a family of five children, now 

grown and moved to other parts of 

the country, she has always had a real interest in bird life and has followed it 

closely in Milton where they have lived. She has been particularly successful 

in attracting many Bluebirds about their home, an account of which appeared 
in the Bulletin several years ago. 


Certainly Mrs. Hemenway instilled in her family a love of nature at an 
early age, and each year she would call her children out on the lawn to look 
through her field glasses at the Scarlet Tanagers and Baltimore Orioles in the 
elms. Mrs. Richardson remarks, “I was born and grew up in a lovely piece of 
country on the border between the townships of Canton and Milton, close 
to the Big Blue Hill.” Now that her own children are grown, it is her turn to 
point out the birds to her grandchildren. 


In addition to being an active member of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, Mrs. Richardson is an enthusiastic member of the Milton League of 
Women Voters and a member of its Conservation Committee. She is also a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Canton Public Library. 





Watch for “Green”? Grosbeaks 

Parker C. Reed, who has been active in banding grosbeaks in Lexington, 
writes that anyone outside of the Lexington territory who has seen Evening 
Grosbeaks during the months of February and March with green on the white 
wing might contribute a great deal to information regarding the wanderings 
of these birds by letting him know where the bird was seen. Both males and 
females were marked with green, and given the usual aluminum numbered 
band of the Fish and Wildlife Service on the right leg. Mr. Reed may be 
addressed at 27 Hayes Avenue, Lexington 73. 





May is “‘Membership Month”’ 
Help Us Grow 
Our present goal is 10,000 members 
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Birding at Belmont Hill School 


By Ricuarp L. Grece 


This year, as in the past, we have carried on our interest in Nature Study 
at Belmont Hill. Boys in our fifth grade pick up an interest in birds and 
animals, and frequently this interest is carried on right through the Upper 
School. This often manifests itself in science projects or in a more extensive 
field study of animal life. 

In the Lower Schocl, boys have been making. bird feeders in the shop 
periods and taking these home. From the number of feéders going home, | 
should imagine birds surrounding Belmont and in neighboring towns are 
getting more seeds to eat this winter. On the school grounds there are numer- 
ous tray and stick feeders which attract the local winter birds. Next to the 
school is Mrs. Greenough’s bird sanctuary, where, on certain occasions, 
groups of birders visit to watch birds feeding at the many feeding stations. 
It is on this occasion and also on field trips which we take through Belmont 
Hill territory that boys are able to spot, identify, and learn about bird and 
animal life existing on the Hill. 

Once each winter we make a trip to the coast. On January 19 Mr. Test, 
of the Upper School, and I took a group of ten Lower School boys on an all- 
day bird trip to Newburyport and Plum Island. It was a perfect day, and our 
findings, though not too great in number, were certainly of a distinctive vari- 
ety from the birds we spot here. The immature Red-tailed Hawk, the Eagles, 
and Snow Buntings probably caused the greatest excitement among the young 
birders. 

At school we started in the late fall a list of birds spotted on the school 
grounds and surrounding area. Last year’s count was eighty-eight different 
species seen from January to June. The interest in birds is keen here, and 
I expect that as the spring rolls along we shall have more information to 
give you on our activities in this field. 


A “Bluebird” Walk 


By Rutu ALEXANDER 


At a morning coffee for “Bluebird” mothers in the Camp Fire Girls 
organization, the program chairman accosted me with, “Mrs. A —, you know 
everything about nature. Would you take the Bluebirds out for a nature 
walk next spring?” 


This was October, and it was easy to say, “I'd be glad to.” 

Come May, the date was set. All I had to do was to take thirty-five Blue- 
birds for a walk. 

I was panic-stricken. Thirty-five youngsters ranging from seven to ten 
years of age! Frantically | tried to catch up with Fran Sherburne of the 
Audubon teaching staff, then, on the morning of the event, Dee Snyder. 
No luck. j 

With Mrs. Weeks I hurried down my street to see what the bird world 
had to offer. A Pigeon Hawk was eyeing a nice assortment of warblers and 
thrushes. Very good birding for the first week in May, we thought, and 
decided to take a look at Fox Hill. Success! Dee Snyder was there. 
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We presented our problem, and Dee suggested beans as a common denomi- 
nator of inspiration for my thirty-five Bluebirds. Wonderful! From then on 
I just relaxed. 

At 1:30, with my box of beans and two large Hershey bars for prizes, | 
made my official appearance. What a roomful of energy and song! The 
Bluebirds were practicing for their “Flyup.” 

I was to take the girls in two groups, allowing a half hour for each group. 
First were the nine-and-ten-year-olds. The first girl to recognize a bird cor- 
rectly, or the song of a bird, was given a bean. It was great fun and reason- 
ably orderly until — / spilled the beans, right in the middle of the street. 

Hermit Thrushes and Black and White Warblers were numerous and co- 
operative. I really think I may have left a slight impression of pumping tails 
and tree-climbing on my excited Bluebirds. The half hour went by all too 
quickly, and before I could show them the “drink your tea” they were hearing. 
Kight beans won the Hershey bar. 

Gaily I started off with the second group, but, oh woe, I stupidly had not 
realized that my seven-year-old daughter Ruthie was going to know all the 
answers. Awkwardly I bribed her to keep silence by offering a special prize 
after she got home. I’m afraid this age group indulged more in guessing. 
However, things picked up a bit when we passed the spot on the street where 
the beans had been spilt. On our return, when it came to awarding the Her- 
shey bar. there were two children with five beans each. One child had come 
into possession of her beans legitimately, but the other had nonchalantly 
added four from the street. 


It really was all GREAT FUN. 


The Mysterious Loon 
I was down the Cape riding in a 
boat to the beach. I saw a loon 
swimming in the water. He dove 
under the water and would come 
up about one hundred feet from the 
place he dove. After that he 
followed us and dove about four or 
five times. He waddled up to the 
sand of the beach. Evidently he 
couldn't move because we could get 
close enough to touch him but didn’t 
dare to. He had a beak about three 
or four inches long. He had a black 
head, checkered back, and quite 
long feet. He kept his head and 
neck above the water. We thought 
he was sick and thought he would 
die. After about two or three days we saw him again sunning himself and 
swimming in the small salt water pond where we had our camp that summer. 
Sometimes he would dive for fish. There was a creek that led to the ocean and 
we would row down that to reach the beach. Here is a picture of the loon on 
the beach, so you can see he is as big as a goose. 


Linpa SANDBERG, Grade 6, Brookville School, Holbrook 
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Goshawk Attacks Boxer 


By Marie Junior SCHURR 


That birds are unpredictable in their behavior has been attested to on 
many occasions by reports received at the Holyoke Museum of Natural 
History and Art. The most extraordinary record received pertained to a 
Goshawk attacking an unusually large Boxer during the early afternoon of 
January 12 in Amherst, Massachusetts. 

It was about two o'clock that day when Warren Bliss, of Holyoke, accom- 
panied by his dog Queenie, was hunting in field and woodland beyond Am- 
herst College. The dog strayed a distance away from his master toward the 
woodland. Mr. Bliss was standing watching the dog and, by coincidence, had 
his gun raised. Suddenly a large black and gray bird flew swiftly and silently 
out of the woods and swooped down on the dog, striking it on the side of 
the mouth with its talons. Following in rapid pursuit of the first feathered 
attacker was another large hawk. Mr. Bliss fired at the second hawk and it 
dropped to the ground. The first hawk flew away from the dog, perhaps 
frightened by its yelping, circled about, and Mr. Bliss aimed and fired at that 
bird, killing it instantly. . 


Then he called Queenie, examined her, and found that aside from being 
startled by the experience the only injury suffered by the onslaught was a 
slight scratch on the side of her mouth. After ascertaining that all was well 
with the dog, Mr. Bliss picked up the two hawks and discovered that they 


were quite different in coloration but similar in size. 


He returned immediately to Holyoke and brought the hawks to the Hol- 
yoke Museum for identification and information. The birds were Goshawks— 
one a beautiful adult with black cap, dark blue-gray or slate-gray back, wings, 
and tail, and white under parts finely streaked with black; the other was an 
immature bird with brown upper parts and white below heavily streaked 
with brown. The immature Goshawk resembled a Cooper's Hawk but was 
readily distinguished by the conspicuous white stripe over its eye. The adult 
bird weighed two pounds, eight ounces, and had a wingspread of forty inches. 
The immature hawk weighed two pounds, four ounces and had a wingspread 
of thirty-eight inches. 

The surprising account of a Goshawk attacking a dog caused the writer to 
consult many works on ornithology to find a record of a similar occurrence, 
but to no avail. This unusual record might well be an item for the 
“Believe It or Not” column. However, the Holyoke Museum has the evidence 
to substantiate the facts of the event, and the two Goshawks will be on display 
in the museum. 

People in the Connecticut Valley are quite bird-conscious and enjoy main- 
taining a feeding station and report to the Holyoke Museum many interesting 
and unusual episodes pertaining to their feathered visitors. On January 16 
another incident in which a Goshawk was involved was reported to the writer 
at the museum. 

That morning Mrs. Edwin T. Warner, of South Hadley, put out an 
abundant supply of food for the birds, as she intended to work indoors and 
would have an opportunity to watch the feeding station. To her surprise no 
birds appeared on the scene for some time, and she was mystified as to the 
reason. 
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About eleven o’clock a few Blue Jays, Chickadees, Tree Sparrows, Star- 
lings, and a lone Song Sparrow that has been a daily visitor to the feeder 
all winter came to the station. The birds stayed a few minutes at the feeder, 
and then, suddenly, they all disappeared from sight. Not until about 12:30 
did a bird visit the feeder again, when a solitary Starling appeared and 
walked about for several minutes, partaking of some of the choice tidbits 
scattered on the ground. 


While the Starling was eating, a huge brown hawk swooped down. The 
Starling flew into a honeysuckle bush, the hawk followed in rapid pursuit, 
caught the Starling in its talons, and flew away with its prey. 


The brown hawk was identified as a Goshawk from the description given 
by Mrs. Warner. The arrival of the Goshawk at the feeding station solved 
the mystery of the scarcity of birds thereabouts. The presence of the hawk in 
the vicinity was known to the other birds, and they were wary and keeping 
under cover. 


Several other reports of hawks seen in this locality have been received, but 
the birds were not seen sufficiently well to get a description of coloration and 
ascertain their identity. 


The Holyoke Museum is conducting a census of Goshawks observed in the 
Connecticut Valley this winter and will appreciate receiving records from any 
individual seeing this species of predatory bird since November 1, 1951. 
Reports may be sent to the Holyoke Museum of Natural History and Art, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 





COOK’S CANYON. Small footprints in the snow on the Sanctuary road 
caused us to stop one day to discover their author. Obviously they had been 
made by a Skunk, and it was not long before we found that his interest lay in 
a new compost pile we had begun near the woods but adjacent to the road. 
That particular day was good for tracking, and, with a group of visiting Boy 
Scouts from Ware, signs of rabbit, both Red and Gray Squirrel, and fox 
tracks were found en route to the canyon. 


On the 10th, a cock Pheasant was heard for the first time this year and the 
first Bronzed Grackle appeared. Since then a special feeder for Grackles has 
been erected in the middle of the field and kept filled with quantities of 
cracked corn. Three or four Blue Jays at times contend for it (and win), but 
at other times flocks of from twenty to fifty Grackles take turns feeding on it. 
No food is wasted, for there are always some Grackles on the ground to re- 
cover what is knocked off, and in the morning the Pheasants scratch around 
beneath it. 

The day after spring arrived Song Sparrows began singing at the 
Sanctuary, the Robins came, and Killdeer were heard in the fields. A Blue- 
bird or two appeared, but as yet none have investigated the nesting boxes, 
and they seem somewhat fewer than last year. The Evening Grosbeaks con- 
tinue to gather in flocks in the elms and maples, often holding their noisy 
conventions for a full hour before descending to feed. 


Leon A. P. MAGEE 
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Woodcut Exhibition at Audubon House 


There will be an exhibition at Audubon House in Boston during May of 
colored prints of birds, the work of Mrs. Jacqueline M. Ritchie, of South 
Lincoln, Massachusetts. 


These very artistic color reproductions are prepared by following the 
ancient Chinese method of printing from wood blocks “whereby a single 
wood block is hand-painted and a baren employed in taking the print. It is 
an extremely difficult method and has its limitations as against the multiple 
block method of the Japanese, who used a separate block for each color.” 

Mrs. Ritchie writes “In these woodcuts I have tried to achieve that mystic 
and close relationship of the bird and its background — whereby the onlooker 
sees the bird afield with all the abstract quality of lighting, of protective 
coloration and merging with the background, playing its full part... . | 
have undertaken to portray them afield stressing character of the bird rather 
than feather by feather delineation.” 

Mrs. Ritchie’s prints have been hung in exhibitions by the American Or- 
nithologists’ Union, the American Museum of Natural History, and in various 
art museums in America and abroad. 


Adventures with Painted Turtles 
By Terry GRAHAM 
While on my vacation from school last summer I spent four weeks at 
Camp Rotary in Boxford, Massachusetts. 


All my life I have wanted to catch a Painted Turtle and while at camp | 
caught several specimens of them. I am writing this story to tell you all about 
my adventures catching these turtles. 


When I got to camp I first thought of catching turtles, so I went down to 
the water front and looked around. The first thing that caught my eye was 
a cove about 75 ft. wide and 475 ft. long. It had several beds of water moss 
growing abundantly in the middle of it. I thought this would be a fine breed- 
ing place for turtles of all kinds. 


The next few days I spent getting information on where the best places 
were to catch turtles. All I found out was that there had not been any 
“Painters” seen in the lake that year. They said the only kinds of turtles they 
had seen were Snapping Turtles and Musk Turtles. This I believed until one 
week later. I was on a dock looking at some fish in the water when all at 
once I saw a turtle about the size of my hand swimming along the bottom of 
the water. Of course I thought this was a Snapping Turtle. But, to my sur- 
prise, when its body emerged from the water | saw its markings and knew it 
was a Painter. I lay down on the dock to get a better reach at him. All at 
once I saw a small child throw a stone at the turtle, barely missing him. It 
swam under the water and was out of sight. By that Painter I knew there 
must be more in the cove. 


The next day I met a big boy and asked him if I could go into the cove 
alone. He said “No,” but he said he could go in it because he was a “C. T.,” 
which means Counselor in Training. I asked him if he would take me in the 
cove. His reply was “Yes.” He said he could not go the next day because he 
had to work with the boats at a dock, but he said he would go the day after 
that. 

When the day came we started off down the cove. About midway I saw 
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a large Painter floating sleepily on the top. I took the oars from the oarlocks 
and laid them in the boat. I paddled with my hands. When I got close enough 
to grab him he opened his eyes and blinked them. I thought for sure he would 
go under. But he stayed on top and I grabbed him. I very gently laid him in 
the boat. He began crawling around and I noticed one of his eyes was miss- 
ing. I guessed he must have lost it when he must have bumped it against a 
sharp rock or some sharp object. We thought he would be lonely if we kept 
him so we let him go. 

For a week and a half I was in bed sick with a cold. The day I got betier 
we went down to the cove. When we got in the cove we hunted frantically for 
a Painter but none were in sight. We finally found a muddy streani. We 
decided to look down it. When we got to the end of it we found a small pool 
with very clear water and a lot of nice water plants. We saw an old log with 
moss growing on it. We looked around and saw a lot of fish in the water. 
When we looked at the log again we saw a family of Painters climbing on it. 
We thought we would keep this place a secret so we paddled away without 
disturbing the turtles. 

The last day of camp my father came to take me home. I asked him if he 
would go down the stream with me. His reply was “Yes.” So we started off. 
When we got there we saw seven turtles sunning themselves on a log. We 
paddled up to the log and I gently picked one up and laid it in the boat. At 
once all the turtles woke up and began crawling around the boat. There were 
four very small Painters and three large ones. As we rowed back to camp 
I saw a very large Painter floating on top of the water. I netted him and laid 
him in the bucket too. When we got back to camp we started home. When we 
got home I found a very large bowl. I filled it with water and put the turtles 
in it. | also bought several water plants and put them in. This made a very 
colorful turtle bowl. About one month later I let these turtles all go and said 
to myself, “Next summer I will have more adventures with New England 
Painted Turtles.” 


Feed the Birds, Summer as Well as Winter 

The question often arises, Should we feed birds in the summer? Our 
answer is “Yes.” 

In winter, especially when there are sleet storms or deep snows, the feeding 
of birds by their human neighbors is extremely important, to prevent undue 
suffering and possible death because of the difficulty in finding sufficient 
“wild” food to support the birds’ high metabolism. In the summer this 
question of suffering or life and death does not enter into the problem, but 
it is pleasant and interesting to keep the birds about our homes and in our 
gardens. Non-migratory birds like the Chickadee may nest within a quarter 
mile of their winter feeding range and will bring their attractive little young- 
sters to the feeding station and drinking place as soon as the youngsters can 
fly. Goldfinches add charming bits of color to the garden all summer long. 
Purple Finches warble delightfully and their flight song is most interesting. 
And these birds and others will more than repay our expense in maintaining 
the feeders by their destruction of injurious insects and of obnoxious weed 
seeds. The Downy Woodpecker which comes for suet or peanut butter is an 
enemy of the borer which carries the Dutch elm disease; Chickadees eat tent 

caterpillar eggs and larvae: Goldfinches feast on weed seeds: even the Star- 
lings eat Japane se beetle larvae. So it will pay you to keep your feeding 
station active throughout the entire year. 
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Our Pine Grosbeaks 

Many readers of the Bulletin must have wondered why it should have been 
a matter of note that Mr. Griscom had collected a Canadian Pine Grosbeak 
in Essex County in 1951, as stated on page 104 in the March number, and why 
Mr. Morgan in his “Birding Summary for 1951,” printed in the April num- 
ber, should have said that “at least a portion of the Pine Grosbeaks in the 
excellent invasion were of the Canadian subspecies.” The latest book covering 
scientifically the birds of the Northeastern States, Roger T. Peterson’s Field 
Guide to the Birds, edition of 1947, gives the Canadian Pine Grosbeak as the 
only subspecies that breeds and winters in New England, and most of us, we 
suspect, did not know that the latest Supplement to the A. O. U. Check-List, 
printed in the Auk for July, 1951, recognizes the Newfoundland Pine Gros- 
beak ( Pinicola enucleator eschatosus Oberholser) as breeding from Newfound- 
land to Nova Scotia, northern Maine, and northern New Hampshire and mi- 
grating south in winter to southern New England and New York. We learn, 
also, from Mr. Peters, curator of birds in the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
that it has been definitely determined that our regular New England birds 
are of the Newfoundland race. The two subspecies cannot be distinguished 
in the field. Francis H. ALLEN 


“Follow Rhododendron Trails” in June 
As briefly outlined on page 171 of the April Bulletin, Dr. May of the 
Audubon staff will personally conduct a “Nature Lovers’ Odyssey” to Shenan- 
doah and Great Smoky Mountains National Parks in mid-June, at the time 
when the purple Catawba rhododendron and the flame azalea should be at the 


zenith of their amazing beauty, and when many southern birds should still be 
singing and in their brilliant nuptial plumage. The group will travel by 
chartered bus from Washington June 9, returning there on June 20. Members 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society and their friends will be welcomed. 


Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


THE OUTDOOR SCHOOLROOM FOR 
OUTDOOR LIVING. By William Gould 
Vinal. Published by the author, Cohasset, 
Massachusetts. 1952. 72 pages. $1.00. 

The Outdoor Schoolroom for Outdoor 
Living, by William Gould Vinal, formerly 
Professor of Nature Education at the 
University of Massachusetts, meets a 
need for suggestions on outdoor living for 
the schools of the country, based upon the 
author’s long experience in this field. Of 
real importance he stresses the local level 
upon which to discover the needs of each 
school and neighborhood, and feels that 
the resourceful teacher may find more R’s 
than the usual three in working out some 
of the projects suggested. Dr. Vinal says 
that “anyone who insists on looking for 
the R’s can find reality, resources, recre- 
ation, resourcefulness, reliability, and 
ruggedness.” 

The author, in discussing his basic phi- 
losophy of outdoor living, stresses the need 
of emphasizing conservation of natural 
resources through teaching in the public 
schools. The costs are not prohibitive, al- 


though permissive legislation may be 
needed in some States. The school grounds 
should be wildlife sanctuaries and may 
also furnish much in the way of plant 
material, insects, and other resources for 
study in the schoolroom. 

Many projects are suggested for 
teachers to use, including the sport of 
orienteering, the use of sugar maples in 
the community, topics for debate, and the 
study of any community and its needs by 
means of detailed surveys. 

Some space is given to the responsibility 
of the various people engaged in an out- 
door program, ranging from the superin- 
tendent of schools to the students in the 
grades. 

An example of type study of a com- 
munity, or part of a community, is given 
by outlining a particular survey of Ed- 
mands Park, Newton, Massachusetts, which 
Dr. Vinal recently made for the Newton 
school system. Altogether, teachers will 
find much in the way of helpful sugges- 
tions in this pamphlet written in Dr. 
Vinal’s usual pungent style. C. Mason 
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Reviews (Continued) 


THE UNVANQUISHED BUFFALO. 
By Henry H. Collins, Jr. Blue Heron Press, 
Bronxville, New York. 1952. 8 pages. 
25 cents. 

The author and the Blue Heron Press 
have performed a service in making this 
pamphlet available at a low cost. It is 
well-illustrated with color plates, photo- 
graphs, and drawings. The Unvanquished 
Buffalo tells of the incredible number of 
Bison in the early part of the 19th century, 
gradually declining through slaughter until 
only 541 individuals were left in the United 
States. Belated protection has brought the 
current number to 8848 in 1951, with an 
additional 12,000 located in Wood Buffalo 
Park, Canada. 

Lessons in conservation are drawn from 
the history of the Buffalo and a plea is 
made for further increase of this fine 
mammal, as well as the establishment of 
a Great Plains National Monument to 
preserve both the Bison and their typical 
environment. 

This pamphlet will prove valuable for 
adults and youth alike in conservation 
classes. It forms one of a series, the next 
of which, Birds of Masssachusetts, with 
many color plates, due this spring and 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, should be welcomed by our mem- 
bers and thousands of others interested in 
wildlife protection. 

C. Russert Mason 
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Picture ae 


of 
ATTRACTING BIRDS 


by C. RUSSELL MASON 
with color illustrations by 
Bob Hines 


“A tremendous 
amount of valuable material 
on attracting birds is packed 
into this ‘primer’ for the 
host to birds. The illustra- 
tions and the text dovetail 
neatly.” Nature Magazine 
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FOR SALE AT 


AUDUBON HOUSE 


Books for Children 


By Anna Pistorius ............ Each $1.50 
*What Bird Is It? 
*What Animal Is It? 
*What Butterfly Is It? 
*What Flower Is It? 
By George F. Mason 


Animal Tools 2.00 


By M. B. Cormack 
The First Book of Trees 
The First Book of Stones 
By Hal M. Harrison 
Outdoor Adventures 
By Mary Adrian 
Garden Spider 


Books for Adults 


Field Guide to the Birds 
Roger Tory Peterson 
Guide to Bird Songs 
Aretas A. Saunders 
Guide to Bird Finding East of 
the Mississippi 
Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 
*Check-List of Birds of Virginia 
Joseph James Murray 
Picture Primer of Attracting 
Birds 
C. Russell Mason 


$3.75 


1.50 


Famous Naturalists 

L. J. and M. J. Milne 
The Desert Year 

Joseph Wood Krutch 
Wild Wings 

Frank S. Stuart 
*Birds of La Plata 

W. H. Hudson 


*Migration 


Frederick C. Lincoln 


“History of American Ornithology Before Audubon 
by Elsa Guerdrum Allen 
10% discount unless marked with * 
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News of Bird Clubs 


The annual meeting of the HorrMann Birp Crus of Pittsfield was held at the 
Berkshire Museum on April 1. Mrs. Donald W. Kitchin, Jr., was elected president for 
the coming season. As the former Phyllis Nute, she was on the Audubon teaching staff 
for two years. Other officers will be: vice-president, Miss Edna Dunbar; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Malcolm M. Chesney; recording secretary, Elmore J. Fitz; treasurer, 
John C. Musgrove; executive, Leonard E. Sweitzer and Bartlett Hendricks, the latter 
being the retiring president. The club has ordered thirteen sets of bird charts and will 
present these to as many schools in western Massachusetts. Quite by coincidence the 
club’s share of the profit on ‘he lecture “Land of Rushing Waters” by Edward Brigham 
was just enough to pay for the charts and thus tine club is in a position to perform 
another public service. Five new species were added to the club’s record of birds seen 
on trips since 1946, the total now being 192 species. Three field trips have been sched- 
uled for May: May 4, Pittsfield and vicinity; May 11, Breakfast trip to Pleasant Valley 
Sanctuary; May 24, Annual Century Run, with lunch at Bartholomew's Cobble, Ashley 
Falls. 

Spring walks scheduled by the Merrimack VaLitey Birp Cus include: May 3, 
Harold Parker Forest, Andover. Joint walk with Brookline Bird Club, led by Leonard 
A. Wardwell. Meet at State Police Barracks on the Andover by-pass at 9:15. Bring lunch. 
May 11, Leland’s Woods, Great Pond Road, North Andover. Meet at 7:00 A.M. at North 
Andover Country Club. May 14, Phillips Academy Sanctuary. Meet at 5:30 P.M. at 
George Washington Hall gate. May 21, Baker’s Meadow, Reservation Road, Andover. 
Meet at corner of Lowell Street and Route 28, Shawsheen, at 5:30 P.M. A cordial 
invitation to attend these walks is extended to all who are interested. The president of 
the club is Oscar M. Root, Brooks School, North Andover, Mass. 

The SoutH SHore Birp Cius announces a field trip on Sunday, May 11, 5:30 A.M. 
to noon, to Dedham, Milton, Canton, for rails and warblers, led by Donald West; and a 
trip on Saturday, May 24 to Scituate and Marshfield, for herons and shore birds, led by 
George Wilson, an all-day trip, leaving at 8:00 A.M. Both trips leave from the parking 
space behind the Adams Academy, Quincy. Please notify Mr. Sibley Higginbotham, 
17 Winthrop Ave., Wollaston (Granite 2-8578) if you need transportation or can take 
extra passengers in your car on either of these trips. 

The Forsush Birp Cus of Worcester announces nine interesting field trips in May: 
Vay 3, to Irish Dam, Lake Quinsigamond, led by Gordon Smith; May 4, to West Boylston; 
Vay 7, to Worcester filter beds and vicinity, led by Mrs. Kenneth B. Wetherbee; May 11, 
to Sterling, led by Mrs. Clara Brown; May 14, Paxton Tour, led by Mrs. Walter Fleming; 
May 17, to Tory Fort Lane, Worcester, led by the Misses Mary Lou Winters and Louise 
Sibley; May 18, to Petersham, Harvard Forest, led by David K. Wetherbee; May 21], to 
Lake Park, Worcester, led by Mrs. Kenneth B. Wetherbee; May 25, to Princeton, led by 
Kenneth B. Wetherbee. 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
MAY 


May 1-30. Exhibition, ‘New England Paintings,” circulated by Cayuga Museum, Auburn, 
N. ¥. 


May 1-30. Exhibition of Water Colors by June Kimball. 
May 15 through 30. Exhibition of Water Colors by Mrs. Rachel Thayer Wyse. 
May 1 through 30. Exhibition of 19th Century German Lithographs of Birds and Animals. 


May 1 through 20. Seventh Annual Conservation Exhibition by Children of Berkshire 


County. 
May 3, 10, 17, 9 a.m. Bird hikes, Junior Naturalists under Miss Frances E. Palmer. 
May 6, 3:00 - 5:00 p.m. Tea sponsored by Berkshire Museum Auxiliary. 
May 15, 8 p.m. Lecture and opening of exhibition of Water Colors by Mrs. Rachel 
Thayer Wyse. Tea. 
May 20, 2:00 p.m. Meeting of the Berkshire Museum Auxiliary. 


May 21, 7:00 p.m. Italian Dinner presented by the Berkshire Museum Auxiliary in the 


Ellen Crane Room. 
May 24, All Day. Annual Century Run, Hoffmann Bird Club. 


May 28, 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m Hooked rug exhibit by pupils of Mrs. I. S. F. Dodd. 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions (Continued) 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN OR- 
NITHOLOGY BEFORE AUDUBON. By 
Elsa Guerdrum Allen. Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New 
Series, Volume 41, Part 3, 1951. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 206 pages. $2.00. 


The present volume represents a_ pro- 
digious amount of painstaking study and 
research into the history and background 
of American ornithology and should be 
read by all who are interested in the be- 
ginnings of ornithological science in Amer- 
ica. As Dr. Allen says in her Introduction, 
“In any field of study there comes a time 
when the story of its early growth and 
development should be told... . It is the 
purpose of this book to look back on the 
pages of history and try to recapture the 
lives and studies of the principal workers 
on birds from Aristotle te Audubon.” Actu- 
ally this book goes back even farther into 
the past and begins with a mention of the 
rude drawings of primitive man in the 
caves of southern Spain dating back pre- 
sumably to some time between four thou- 
sand and six thousand years before the 
beginning of the Christian Era. 


To many of us, the greatest interest will 
lie in Dr. Allen’s treatment of bird stu- 
dents of a much later date, and she has 
covered the works of post-Columbian 
writers and bird students very thoroughly. 
If we omit the weird birds of St. Brendan 
and any reference in the Norse sagas, we 
think of the first mention of American 
birds being that of Columbus to the “land 
birds” whose flight caused him to alter 
his course and to make his historic land- 
fall in the Bahamas. The Spaniards, how- 
ever, left few observations of birds for 
posterity. We learn much more from the 
early French explorers and writers like 
Champlain, Denys, Lahontan, and others, 
and perhaps the first pictures of North 
American birds are found in the drawings 
of Jaques Le Moyne, about 1564. 


The abortive English settlement at Ro- 
anoke resulted in some yery interesting 


bird portraits by John White, made about 
1585. But with the permanent settlements 
at Jamestown, Plymouth, and elsewhere, 
many brief notes and partial lists of birds 
were published, and Dr. Allen has covered 
the ground very thoroughly. The work of 
Mark Catesby (1682-1749?) requires fifteen 
pages for its treatment, and is only ex- 
ceeded by her account of the life and work 
of Alexander Wilson (1766-1813), Audu- 
bon’s contemporary, with whose all too 
brief career the volume ends. 


The book is illustrated with many por- 
traits and reproductions of bird pictures, 
which add much to its value and interest. 


Joun B. May 


THE DESERT YEAR. By Joseph Wood 
Krutch. Decorations by Rudolph Freund. 
William Sloane Associates, New York. 
1952. 270 pages. $3.75. 


It was a fortunate choice that brought 
Dr. Krutch to Arizona for his recent sab- 
batical, but it was a natural one because 
he had had a taste of it before and had 
been eager to get more of it. It was a 
fortunate choice because he is now able to 
convey to the readers of this book a real 
sense of the feel of his desert, a desert 
that is not just a sandy waste but that has 
a good deal of green in it, spread rather 
thinly, to be sure, and all very different 
from the verdure of the East, and much 
of the time blossoming as the rose. And it 
is the feel of the desert that we get here. 
Krutch interprets it to the reader who has 
never seen it, and I suspect that many of 
his readers who thought they knew it will 
come to a fuller understanding of it than 
they had before. 


For the book is fully as much philosophy 
as observation, the humorous philosophy 
of a lover of nature who, though he has a 
wholesome regard for the scientific spirit, 
has never become a specialist in any branch 
of natural science, looking at nature 
rather from the side of literature, as 
Thoreau did, and Burroughs and others 
of our nature writers. Krutch sees things 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions (Continued) 


and sees accurately, but with the inward 
eye as well as that of the observer. And 
he sees them as one who has lived with 
them, not as the traveller does. On re- 
turning from a journey to other deserts, 
in which he got as far west as southern 
California, he could say, “Nothing else 
quite equals, for day by day contemplation, 
my own Lower Sonoran Desert.” 

He sees there the giant theatrical sagua- 
ros striding up the mountainside; he finds 
that the cacti know how to protect their 
rights against men without keeping the 
Cactus Wren from nesting among. their 
spines; he considers how the spadefoot 
toad cries out of the depths, very shallow 
depths, and how its offspring have a very 
short life as tadpoles; he notes that lichens 
are the first colonizers of bare rock and 
can live where nothing else can; he sees 
the courtship of lizards, a performance 
that goes on for two hours, and he reflects 
that all courtships are too long for every- 
one except the participants; he knows that 
Wordsworth and Thoreau really saw things, 
did not merely look at them; and so forth 
and so forth one could go on for a long 
time quoting and paraphrasing what the 
author says about what he saw and heard 
and felt in the Lower Sonoran Desert and 
on his journeys to other deserts in the 
Southwest. 

On one of his journeys outside he visited 
the Carlsbad Caverns and saw the great 
outpouring of bats as night came on. There 
were hundreds of thousands of them, not 
so many as in some years because dry 
weather for a decade had reduced their 
insect prey and hence reduced their own 
numbers; but the sight was an impressive 
one, and he noticed that the great cloud 
of bats spiralled counterclockwise, just as 
water does when it leaves our washbowls. 
Then he remembered that in the Southern 
Hemisphere the spiral motion of water is 
a clockwisé one, and he wondered if 
similar outpourings of bats from caves 
below the equator were clockwise, too. 
Glover M. Allen’s very interesting book 
Bats (1939) has, I find, nothing to say 
about this spiralling, but it does say that 
on one occasion a competent observer 
estimated that in twenty minutes nearly 
nine million bats emerged from the Carls- 
bad cave. 

But later Dr. Krutch rescued a single bat 
from a swimming pool in Tucson and thus 
established a personal relation such as 
only nature can have with the huge cloud 
of bats at Carlsbad. These experiences in- 
spired a chapter on the individual and the 
species, in which science and philosophy 
join hands. 


One aspect of nature that gave the au- 
thor a comfortable sense of continuity 
with his home life was the night sky with 
familiar constellations very brilliant in 
that dry atmosphere, and then one night 
his interest was only heightened when 
Canopus of the Southern Hemisphere ap- 
peared on the horizon, and he heard him 
say, “Even in the heavens you can see 
something you would never have seen in 
New England.” 

Mr. Freund’s “decorations” are some- 
thing more than the word would imply. 
They are excellently drawn pictures of 
desert animals and plants, such as lizard, 
road-runner, scorpion, Gambel’s quail, ta- 
rantula, peccary, saguaro, and free-tail bat. 

L have seen quoted lately the injunction 
of some important writer to “verify your 
quotations.” Probably Dr. Krutch didn’t 
need to verify all of his, but if Alice had 
been at his elbow, I am sure he would 
have quoted “Jabberwocky” correctly, 
and she might even have reminded him 
that the snark was a boojum, not a boo- 
gum! 

On this perhaps frivolous note I end 
my review of a serious but at the same 
time humorous book that will reward the 
thoughtful lover of nature. 


Francis H. ALLEN 


PRACTICE OF WILDLIFE CONSER- 
VATION. By Leonard W. Wing, Ph.D. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 1951. 
4112 pages. $5.50. 

The point of view of the author of the 
Practice of Wildlife Conservation is in- 
dicated by the following, which appears 
in the book’s last paragraph: “The hunter 
or fisherman himself who looks upon 
game and fish as the inspiration for an 
outing and a source of outdoor recreation 
rather than the ‘target for today’ has the 
right approach to the psychology of hunt- 
ing and fishing. ... The richer achieve- 
ments in this world are likely to be emo- 
tional and intellectual rather than purely 
physical ones.” 

Several chapters toward the end of the 
book are exceptionally valuable. One treats 
of song bird and non-game conservation 
and management, subjects most wildlife 
managers seem studiously to avoid. Many 
readers of Professor Wing’s book will be 
overjoyed to find presented alongside the 
well-publicized viewpoint of the hunters 
and fishermen the point of view of that 
large segment of the public which enjoys 
wildlife forms the year round without 
destroying them. Chapter 21 deals with 
State powers and controls and is a very 
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Reviews (Continued) 

fine exposition of the legal aspects of 
wildlife. Another chapter covers the legal 
and administrative questions at the Federal 
level, including the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, the Duck Stamp Act, and Federal aid 
to the States through the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act. 

In the first chapter, titled “Conservation 
and Management,” is a list of the State 
birds, trees, and flowers. The flower for 
Massachusetts is listed correctly as Trail- 
ing Arbutus, there is a blank under 
“Trees,” where the American Elm should 
be listed, and under “Birds,” where the 
Black-capped Chickadee should rightfully 
be, the Veery is erroneously listed. 

Essentially the book is a textbook. Many 
people, however, will find it invaluable 
as a reference book to pick up from time 
to time to help them solve problems of 
wildlife management on_ their home 
grounds. The biological bases for the 
management of wildlife species and the 
field techniques are given generally in 
language readily understandable. The pro- 
fessional touch is there on rare occasions, 
as indicated by such terms as “mitotic 
rhythm,” such words as “poikilothermous” 
and “homoiothermous,” and the phrase 
“spatial needs.” But on the whole the 
book is well-written in clear language, 
fully understandable by either students 
or non-professional conservationists. 

Epwin A. Mason 
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From Our Correspondence 


Country Hospitality Rewarding 

“We have had one pair of Kentucky 
Cardinals around our country home, Chipo- 
ponquett Farm, Middleboro, all fall and 
winter. The female does not show herself 
as much as does the male. He comes to 
all four feeders, where we keep a plenti- 
ful supply of wild bird seed mixed with 
extra sunflower seed which we raised on 
the farm. Two of our feeders are pro- 
tected from Blue Jays and Squirrels by 
chicken wire. The Cardinal can go through 
it easily. A week ago, about Feb. 19th, 
I heard the Cardinal’s cheerful song for 
the first time this year. He was practicing 
all the different calls from a high tree 
early in the morning when the sun was 
shining brightly, although there was snow 
on the ground. We installed a heated water 
supply this year. It consists of a small 
bucket with a heater that is the kind used 
to heat water in chicken houses. It is con- 
trolled by a thermostat and plugged into 
a socket on the porch. The light switch is 
never turned off. The Chickadees who 
come to the feeder by our window con- 
stantly drink quite often, but I have never 
seen the Juncos take any.” 


Hazel Funk Holmes 


Silver Offering 

“Yesterday (Feb. 5) I went to my 
window to put out some bird-seed, and 
saw a shining object in the middle of the 
feeder. I picked it up and brushed it off, 
and, lo and behold, it was a dime! And 
my thoughts were, ‘Now, how could it have 
been brought to the feeder? Was it a 
Grackle? A Blue Jay? Surely not a 
Chickadee they are smart, but not that 
smart. Maybe they heard that the March 
of Dimes wasn’t going to well and wanted 
to contribute their dime... .’ Anyway, 
it’s fun to wonder how it got there.” 


Wellesley Hills Evelyn Kitchin 


Cambridge 


An Appreciated Service 

“Thank you very much for the informa- 
tion in reply to my letter of March 6 re- 
garding certain’ New Hampshire _ bird 
records. I certainly appreciate the trouble 
you've gone to, not to forget your associ- 
ates. Most of the records seem to be ab- 
solutely all right, and very probably all 
are, as I hope to find out eventually. You 
know how it is about records you haven't 
the full information on. In fact, you 
editors of the Records must have an awful 
time with some, though you've also got 
everyone checking on everyone else in the 
field! Many thanks again.” 
Ann Arbor, Michigan Tupor RicHarps 
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Correspondence 


Another “Tame” Ruffed Grouse 
The following article about a “tame” 
Ruffed Grouse is a condensation of two 
letters from our fellow member Lester R. 
Spaulding, of Middleboro, Massachusetts. 
. something very interesting in re- 
gard to a wild bird gone tame deep in the 
Wareham woods. My wife’s father was in- 
formed about this unusual bird .. . and 
told me about it early in February... 
It was not until March 15 that he could 
take me to this place . . . He went to the 
edge of the dirt road and calied the bird 
that answered to the name ‘Pat.’ To my 
surprise out of the bushes came a real 
Ruffed Grouse as tame as a chicken. The 


bird even chased us around and posed for 
pictures. Her favorite trick is to peck at 
a person’s heels and she likes to chase 
cars ...I took sixteen pictures of the 
Grouse ... This time the bird came out 
in answer to my call and my youngest 
brother-in-law picked the Grouse up and 
my wife and I patted her... The bird 
grabbed a red glove several times and 
played with it making a whirl of dust .. . 
The Wareham Water Dept. men first dis- 
covered this tame Grouse and befriended 
her ....1 am enclosing a print of my 
wife’s sister, Alice Perry, of Middleboro, 
playing with the tame Ruffed Grouse.” 


Defense or Aggression? 

“My one Song Sparrow is still feeding 
with the Tree Sparrows. One day he flew 
at a Tree Sparrow with such force that 
he knocked the latter over on_ its 
back with both feet in the air. In a sec- 
ond, the Song Sparrow was eating, the 
Tree Sparrow was on its feet. Why the 
Song Sparrow was consumed with such a 
momentary spirit of belligerency is hard 
to explain.” 


Waldoboro, Maine Jessie L. Keene 
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Downy Caught Napping 

“One morning early in dark December 
I raised my window shade to behold a 
Downy Woodpecker lying on my shelf all 
huddled up and I feared dead. I raised 
the window and started to pick him up 
when I noted he was still warm. Suddenly 
but yet gradually he came to in my hand 
and flew away protesting the interruption 
in his nap in no uncertain terms... I 
had suet on the shelf and apparently he 
had eaten his fill early and fallen asleep 
in the early morning.” 


Southboro Suzanne S. Wood 


Field Notes 


Dr. William Davis, of Belmont, reports 
hearing a CAROLINA WREN singing ir 
Billerica on April 14. z 

A flock of twenty-five SNOW GEESE 
was seen at Plum Island on April 13 by 
Mr. Angst. They were feeding with about 
three hundred Canada Geese when an air- 
plane flying very low put up all the birds, 
affording Mr. Angst an excellent view. 

Mrs. William Davis, of West Peabody, 
writes that an adult male SUMMER 
TANAGER was seen feeding in an or- 
chard around her home early in the morn- 
ing of April 13. Mrs. Davis reports that 
the bird was in beautiful plumage and 
seemed rather tame. It stayed around for 
about an hour. 


Mrs. Donald D. Walker, of Duxbury, 
wrote on March 10: “Yearly we see and 
hear our MEADOWLARKS as they sing 
from a not too distant fence post — and 
we rejoice with them. Seeing a male ap- 
proach the house from the back garden 
and alight on our own clothes post out- 
side our own kitchen window left me gasp- 
ing. Against the snow which frosted our 
old schoolhouse-barn, our visitor’s yellow 
breast with contrasting jet gorget fairly 
glistened and I was charmed by his 
dignity. Alas, his coming did not presage 
warmer weather, but another snow!” 

Notes of mammals observed in February 
by Davis H. Crompton include a GRAY 
FOX found dead at Dana on the 15th; a 
SEAL at Rockport on the 14th; WHITE- 
TAILED DEER, four at Dana on the 15th; 
and a STRIPED SKUNK at Brookfield 
on the 24th. 

An early YELLOW-BELLIED SAP- 
SUCKER has been reported by Francis 
W. Kent, of Newton, who says one was 
first seen at his suet feeder on April 7. 

Robert Wood reports hearing a WOOD 
THRUSH singing at Quabbin on April 4. 
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AUDUBON WALLPAPER 


Why not give something to your home 
that the whole family may enjoy? Use some 
of the strikingly beautiful wallpaper de- 
veloped from Audubon prints to make a 
satisfying room. This paper was made up 
especially for the Society and is available 
in two designs. Especially suitable for 
halls, children’s rooms, or paneling in 
larger rooms. See how this paper is used 
in the hallway of Audubon House, at 155 
Newbury Street, Boston, and in the Mu- 
seum at Moose Hill Sanctuary, or we will 
mail descriptive circular on request. $3.00 
and $3.30 per pair of sheets. 


No discount on wallpaper. 





BAUSCH and LOMB 
BINOCULARS with COATED LENSES 
Cases included 

6 x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus $186.00 
7 x 35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 186.00 
8 x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 204.00 
9 x 35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 


central focus 


204.00 
7 x 50 Individual eye focus .. 210.00 


20% Tax included in all prices, no discount 
SPOTTING SCOPES 


A handy, light scope, with interchange- 
able eyepieces. Length 16% inches, 
Weight 48 ounces. 

B & L Spotting Scope 
15X, 20X, 30X, or 60X, coated $95.00 
No Tax No Discount 
Neptune Binocular 7 x 35 .... 72.00 


Recommended by Swift and Anderson 


20% Tax included, no discount 








For the convenience of our members, 
bird food and other items handled at Au- 
dubon’s Store may be secured at the Berk- 
shire Museum, Pittsfield, and Pleasant 
Valley Sanctuary, Lenox; Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Northampton; Moose Hill Sanc- 
tuary, Sharon; Cook’s Canyon, Barre; and 
Proctor-Brown Sanctuary, Topsfield. 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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Field Notes 


A WHISTLING SWAN was seen in 
Nantucket on January 8 and 18 by J. 
Clinton Andrews. A Whistling Swan was 
also reported from Martha’s Vineyard 
(Black Point Pond) on January 22 by 
Edward Bannister. Same bird? 

Miss Helen Bothfeld, of Sherborn, re- 
ports that a flock of slightly over two 
hundred EVENING GROSBEAKS at her 
feeding stations in early February con- 
sumed one hundred pounds of sunflower 
seed in thirteen days. 

Dr. Lee J. Whittles, of Glastonbury, 
Connecticut, reports an immature 
YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD at his 
feeding tray and present for several hours 
on January 29. 

From Wellesley Hills, Miss M. L. Hardi- 
son reports that two RUFFED GROUSE 
have visited their garden at least three 
times this winter, after the lapse of several 
years. Miss Hardison says they were hand- 
some birds and “ate barberries from the 
bushes scattered around.” 


In a February jaunt through southern 
Texas, Dr. Harry S. Forbes found some 
interesting birding, including four or five 
LONG-BILLED CURLEWS, the first he 
had seen since 1899 in Wyoming, also a 
flock of one hundred SNOW GEESE on 
the King Ranch, and a number of other 
species typical of the region, among which 
were INCA DOVE and BLACK-CRESTED 
TITMOUSE. 

Mrs. H. Gross, of Lexington, called to 
report an ACADIAN CHICKADEE that 
came to her feeder for peanut butter on 
April 1 and again on the 2nd. The bird 
was not seen on the 3rd but it returned 
on the 4th and was enjoyed by several 
observers after that date. 

Four PIPING PLOVERS were seen at 
Plymouth Beach on March 29 by Adrian 
Whiting and John Foster. The same day 
one was seen at Plum Island by Ludlow 
Griscom and party. 

A EUROPEAN WIDGEON was seen 
in Falmouth on March 22 by Dr. S. Cobb. 

Miss Dorothy Labouteley, of Holliston, 
tells us that many CEDAR WAXWINGS 
come to her feeding tray every morning. 

Davis H. Crompton reports seeing forty 
TREE SWALLOWS in East Brookfield 
on March 22, earlier than he has ever seen 
them in Worcester County. On the same 
day he also saw two adult WHITE- 
FRONTED GEESE in Southboro, his first 
for Worcester County. 

George Drew, of Belmont, called to 
report that on March 26 a female CAR- 
DINAL was seen in his yard. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 
takes pleasure in presenting these fine new 
BIRD AND MAMMAL CHARTS 
in full color, the work of the well-known 
artist Jacob Bates Abbott, illustrating some 


120 species of birds and 18 mammals of 
the northeastern United States. 


Set I. 
Summer Birds No. 1, 22 species 
Winter Birds, 26 species 
Game Birds, 29 species 
Birds of Prey, 13 species 
Set Il. 
Summer Birds, No. 2, 22 species 
Owls, 9 species 
Mammals No. l, 10 species 
Mammals No. 2, 8 species 
Lithographed in full color on heavy dur- 
able paper, 20 x 30 inches, metal bound 
at top and bottom for wall display. Sold 
only in sets of four, in a substantial mail- 
ing tube. 
Price per set of four, $3.00, 
postage prepaid 
One dozen sets, your selection, $30.00 
10% discount to members of M.A.S. 
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Field Notes 


Albinos always attract attention, and we 
had more than one report of “albino Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks” at feeders this winter in 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Robert T. Pellandini, 
of Concord, told us in early April of the 
arrival of a partially albino Towhee. Mrs. 
Pellandini traced the bird’s identity by 
the usual active scratching in the leaves. 


On March 8 five COWBIRDS visited the 
feeders of Dr. John B. May in Cohasset, 
and the next day his neighbor Robert J. 
Hill reported about fifty of this species. 
On March 15 Dr. May observed two flocks 
totaling about fifty PURPLE SAND- 
PIPERS at Newport, R. I. The Phoebes 
which nest next door to Dr. May returned 
March 30. 


Four CANVAS-BACKS, three males and 
one female, were seen by Dr. John B. May 
on Musquashiat Pond at North Scituate, 
March 16, with a male HOODED MER- 
GANSER. The same day, the first spring- 
wandering MYRTLE WARBLER appeared 
at his feeder in Cohasset. On April 11, 
four PINE SISKINS appeared there, his 


first for the winter. 


Dr. John B. May reports many noisy 
EVENING GROSBEAKS feeding on the 
unripe fruits of the elm trees in Williams- 
burg, Virginia, March 27, 28. A flock of 
Cedar Waxwings was also feeding on the 
elm seeds. 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Olson, of Hyde 
Park, report a CAROLINA WREN in 
Milton on April 12. The bird was also 
seen on three previous days. 


People in Maine have been obtaining 
apple seeds from canning factories to feed 
the Evening Grosbeaks. The seeds have 
been acceptable in three areas. If this 
waste product could be processed and sold 
by canning factories at a reasonable price, 
it might help satisfy the expensive appe- 
tites of the Grosbeaks. 


Chandler Bigelow, of Westwood, writes 
that he and his mother and Stephen Heard 
saw a PUFFIN in Folly Cove at Rockport 
on March 31. 


As we go to press a note from John 
Fernald, of Portsmouth, N. H., gives a 
further report of the wintering YELLOW- 
BREASTED CHAT mentioned in the April 
Bulletin. Mr. Fernald wrote on Easter 
morning: “Y. B. Chat broke his long-sus- 
tained silence of 5 months with a conglom- 
eration of sounds from the near-by pine 
tree. By no stretch of the imagination 
could a person call it a song; intermixed 
were notes of a Robin, a Blue Jay, and a 
young or sick Crow, repeated several 
times.” 
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BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Country Life Feeder 
Bird Filling Station 
All Metal Automat Feeder 
Squirrel’s Defeat 


Window Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 
25-inch 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 25-inch 
Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted 
stained 11.95 
Salt Box Inn 8.95 
Garden Snackery 7.50 


Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 
Suet Cakes — square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 

wedge, 45c. 
10% discount to members, 
on all Bird Restaurants 





MOOSE HILL SPECIAL BIRD 
FOOD MIXTURE 


Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 

Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un- 
touched. 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.10 2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 
Sunflower Seed also available 


5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 
(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 
5 to 25 lbs. shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 


50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 
10% discount to members. 


Pecano Bird Feed (pecan nut meats) 
in 5-lb., 10-lb., and 25-lb. bags, 
25 cents per pound, no discount. 
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AUDUBON HOUSE 
and the 
WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES 
of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Audubon House, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership, etc. Reference and lending libraries. 


- Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 


Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed 
woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident 
Director. Advisory Committee: Mrs. John S. Farlow, Jr., Chairman. 


Tern Island Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns. 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham. 


. Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. 


Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memorial 
and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident Director. 
Advisory Committee: David A. Riedel, Chairman. 


Nahant Thicket Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. Advisory Committee: James T. Kelly, Chairman. 


. Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary, Barre. 


Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge. Interest- 
ing trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and day camps 
for boys and girls. Leon A. P. Magee, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: Mrs. 
James F. Nields, Jr., Chairman. 


. Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox. 


A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. Typical Berkshire woodland and 
stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn Tearoom in 
summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: Robert Crane, 
Chairman. 


. Proctor-Brown Sanctuary, Topsfield. 


Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands. 
Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director. Advisory 
Committee: Ralph Lawson, Chairman. 





Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 











“CONSERVATION TN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


400 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of sixteen trained and experienced teachers, reaching 
10,000 boys and girls during the school year. 


Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Natural Science Workshop for Camp Counselors, Teachers, 
and other Youth Group Leaders. Two sessions each 
summer. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums, and Camps. 








Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 

The Audubon BULLETIN, an outstanding magazine in its 
field, published nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND BIRDS monthly. 


Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 
and “TALES OF THE WILDWOOD” in a dozen cities and 


towns of Massachusetts. 
Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 


CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 























